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COMMENT 


Tue action decided upon by Mr. Roosrvett on June 20 at 
a meeting attended by all the lawyers in his cabinet, and made 
known two days later by Attorney-General Moopy, bears on its 
face conclusive proof that the President means business in 
the gravest sense of the word, and has no intention of letting 
off multimillionaires, who are adjudged guilty of violating 
Federal statutes, with fines which, in their eyes, would be de- 
risory, and which, moreover, would not come out of their own 
pockets, because fines would instantly be made good by a rise 
in the price of indispensable commodities. The programme an- 
nounced hy the Attorney-General made it perfectly clear that 
certain officials of the Standard Oil Company must, if guilty, 
although they may be among the richest men in the world, ex- 
pect the fate of the freight brokers, Tuomas and Taacart, 
who, found guilty the other day in the rebate prosecutions at 
Kansas City, were sentenced to the penitentiary. It is plain 
enough that if Mr. Moopy, in dealing with a mighty corpora- 
tion, should confine himself to proceeding, under the Anti- 
trust act, or under the E.xrns rebate law, the indicted officials, 
if convicted, could only be sentenced to pay a fine, and, conse- 
quently, would leave the court with a grin. The Attorney- 
General tells them, however, in the words of Portia to Shylock, 
fhat “the law hath yet another hold on them.” The astute 
Senator from West Virginia, though by his antirebate act 
he was ¢areful, as we have said, to abolish the penalty of im- 
prisonment imposed in legislation, with which he was familiar, 
omitted to repeal an old Federal statute that makes it a prison 
offence to conspire to violate any law of the United States, 
even though such violation be in itself merely a misdemeanor 
punishable only with a fine. It was the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of CLUNE vs. the United 
States, based on the Federal statute here mentioned, that 
just now enabled the Department of Justice to send THomas 
and Taccart, by profession freight brokers but adjudged 
brokers in crime, to the penitentiary in the recent rebate prose- 
cutions at Kansas City. There is nothing hollow or farcical, 
therefore, in Mr. RoosEvet’s proclaimed intention to give the 
magnates of the Standard Oil precisely what they have 
often asked for—a chance, namely, to meet their accusers 
in a court of justice, and prove to the satisfaction of a jury 
that their methods have been blameless, and that they are 
guiltless of any breach of the law. It is improbable, however, 
that the special counsel employed by the government will be 
ready to begin the prosecution resolved upon before the au- 
tumn, and, manifestly, in the mean time, it would be unjust 
to take for granted that the assailed corporation will be unable 
to absolve itself. 











Soon after the comments on the subject in the last: num- 
ber of the WrrkLy were penned, Speaker Cannon and the 
Republican Jeaders of the House of Representatives under- 
went what was described as a change of heart, referred the 
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report on the meat-inspection bill back to the committee 
which had amended it, and effusively expressed a willingness 
to defer to the President’s wishes in almost every particular. 
Some features of the bill, however, as passed by the House, 
did not please the Senate, even if it be true that Mr. Roosr- 
VFLT gave them a more or less reluctant approval. The 
Senate insisted upon sending the bill to a conference com- 
mittee, on the ground that the House was wrong, first, in 
putting the cost of inspection on the government instead of 
on the packers; and, secondly, in permitting the labels on 
canned goods to be undated. Senator Proctor contended 
that the proposed fee on each animal slaughtered—a fee 


computed at from six to eight cents per head—would be 


too small for the packers to divide it up so as to make it 
fall on the producer, and that, for a similar reason, they 
could not take it out of the consumer. The Senator from 
Vermont went on to point out that from a business view- 
point it would be worth $10,000,000 a year to the packers 
to have a government inspection of commodities intended for 
interstate commerce. The advertising value of a govern- 
ment certificate would be tremendous. Under the cirecum- 
stances, he could sce no earthly excuse for asking the govern- 
ment to pay for work done almost as much for the benefit 
of the packers as for that of the consumers. Senator 
Beverince said, with regard to the question whether a govern- 
ment label should be dated, that the only argument he had 
heard for Jeaving out the date was that grocers and other 
middiemen might suffer from being left with a considerable 
stock of old dates on their hands. He suggested that the 
retailers could easily protect themselves by refusing to pur- 
chase canned goods except upon the condition that those 
not sold within a certain time should be returned and ex- 
changed for fresh stock. 


Senator Lopck took much the same position, though he 
intimated that it might seem audacious to criticise a measure 
perfected by the House and said to have been accepted by 
the President. Touching the assertion of the packers that 
‘anned products are just as good five years after they are 
canned as they were at the moment of canning, he submitted 
that those consumers who preferred goods five years old 
would always be at liberty to buy them. The legitimate 
traffic, therefore, in five-year-old products would not be im- 
paired. On the other hand, those consumers who were foolish 
enough to prefer their canned products five months or five 
weeks old could net be cheated if the labels were dated. It 
was clear to him, he said, that the government must not be 
made a party to a possible fraud, and, therefore, when it 
puts its stamp upon an article, the date must go with it. 
The Senator from Massachusetts held that the cost of the 
proposed meat inspection ought to be put upon the packers, 
but not for the reason given by Senator Procror. He did 
not believe, he said, that the producer and consumer would 
not be made to feel it. On the contrary, he predicted that 
if a steer were taxed only a mill a pound for government 
inspection, the packers would make the tax a pretext for 
advancing the cost of meat to the people five or six cents a 
pound, and for cutting down the price paid to the stockmen 
a good many dollars per head. Although he conceived this 
to be the inevitable result of taxing the packers, he con- 
sidered it right and proper that the meat-inspection tax 
should be paid in the first instance by those whose lax busi- 
ness methods had made inspection absolutely necessary. 


To our mind the question whether the cost of inspection 
shall fall on the packers or on the government is of 
very much less importance than the question whether the 
inspection provided by the bill is to be in practice any more 
rigorous and trustworthy than that hitherto conducted by 
officials of the Dcpartment of Agriculture with regard to 
meat products intended for export. If the report made by 
the employees of the Secretary of Agriculture were satis- 
factory, why did the President feel constrained to go over their 
heads and employ Messrs. Neitt and Reynotps to’ make a 
special investigation, of the products meant for export as 
well as of those intended for interstate traffic? Luckily for 
the prospects of efficiency, the employees authorized by the 
pending bill will have to be appointed under civil service 
regulations. That is essential, but whether that is enough 
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is doubtful. There is a widening and deepening impression 
that the Department of Agriculture needs to be shaken up. 


In one of its officials, however, public confidence is un- 
shaken. We refer to Professor WiLEY, who for many years 
has tried to secure the enactment of a pure-food bill, and 
who now, thanks to the sensation caused by the exposure 
of meat-packing methods in Chicago, seems on the point of 
beholding the fulfilment of his hopes. Heretofore it was the 
Senate that seemed indifferent to the popular demand for 
protection from poison and adulteration and to the seemingly 
unanswerable assertion that purchasers have a right to know 
what they are buying. This year, however, the Senate, tired 
of being held up to obloquy, passed with remarkable despatch 
a food bill of peculiar stringency. In view of the manner 
in which it was originally received by the House, it may be 


pronounced certain that the measure would have been so ™ 


emasculated that Professor Witry would have repudiated 
any responsibility for it, but for the excitement caused by the 
President’s onslaught on the meat-packers. As it was, the 
House committee to which the pure-food bill had been re- 
ferred made up its mind to put an end to most of the 
multitudinous tricks played upon a bamboozled public by 
canned or bottled vegetables, fruit, preserves, syrups, honey, 
catsup, ete., and to the actual havoe wrought by proprietary 
medicines and adulterated drugs. 


Evidence submitted indicated that the food fabrications 
were sometimes harmless, and might even be described as 
needed to meet the dimensions of the popular demand. An 
expert testified, for instance, that all the genuine maple syrup 
produced in the United States would not supply five per cent. 
of the demand for treacle thus flavored. It appears, too, 
that all the bees in the Union, working overtime, could fur- 
nish only a fracticn of the quantity of “honey” consumed 
by the American people. Nobody asserts that there is any- 
thing necessarily hurtful in the treacle to which is given 
the tint and taste of maple syrup, or in the glucose, colored 
and flavored like honey, to which an additional proof of 
genuineness is imparted by the presence of a dead _ bee. 
There is no doubt that many persons would be content with 
these artful imitations, especially if they could buy them, 
as they should, at prices very much below those of the gen- 
uine articles. No argument should be needed, however, to 
prove that the purchasers have an absolute right to know 
what they are paying for. They are going to know it now. 
Moreover, if they go on swallowing proprietary medicines 
containing wood-alcohol or poisonous drugs, it will be their 


.own fault, for hereafter, when the pending food bill shall 
‘have become a law, every patent-medicine bottle will have 


to bear a label describing precisely what ingredients it con- 
tains. A violation of this provision will subject the nostrum- 
maker to a grave penalty. 


With the pure-food bill and the meat-inspection bill both 
on the statute-book, not only will the gastronome have reason 
to rejoice, but even the colored cook may join in the exultant 
chorus: 

It must be now that the Kingdom’s comin’, 
And the Year of Jubilo. 


We repeat, what we have said formerly, that we do not take a 


pessimistic view of the ultimate effect of the disclosures pre- ~ 


ceding and attending the enactment of the meat-inspection 
bill. In the first place, the expeditious and drastic way in 
which our Federal government has dealt with evils that threat- 
ened the health of foreign and interstate consumers of Ameri- 
can meat products, will reflect the highest credit on the Presi- 
dent and Congress in the eyes of fair-minded men at home 
and abroad, and will presently bring about in most countries 
a revival of confidence in our commodities. In Germany, of 
course, we must expect that rival producers will try, and may 
to some extent manage, to keep alive the prejudice and sus- 
picion excited by recent revelations. In Great Britain, on the 
other hand, which is by far the largest customer for our meats, 
fresh or cured, and for our canned goods, the revival of con- 
fidence in our products which is certain to follow the enforce- 
ment of the meat-inspection act will be immensely stimulated 
by the shocking disclosures now making in London newspapers 
of the conditions—unparalleled even in Chicago—under which 
sausage-making and the canning of meats intended for the 
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poorer classes of the population are carried on in the British 
metropolis and elsewhere in Great Britain. 





We should note also that there has been much misconception 
in recent discussion concerning the extent to which canned 
goods figure in our aggregate annual export of meat 
products. As a matter of fact, these articles constitute only 
a small percentage of the total. Now, it was the preparation of 
eanned goods at which the excoriating report of Messrs. NEILL 
and Reynoups was levelled almost exclusively. They had no 
criticism to make on the inspection of cattle in Chicago be- 
fore slaughter, and offered but few objections to the method 
of inspection of carcasses after slaughter. Again, compara- 
tively little was said about the mode of preparing hams, bacon, 
and lard. It is these three products which, together with live- 
stock and raw meat, constitute the bulk of our animal exports 
to Great Britain. Let us not allow ourselves, then, to be 
whirled beyond the bounds of common sense, and driven head- 
long into the limbo of vegetarians, merely because govern- 
ment inspectors have discovered, what many of us knew or 
suspected, that “sausages” and “potted” or “deviled” ham 
and tongue, or “canned corn beef,” produced in Chicago, left 
something to be -lesired. There is no-reason in the nature of 
things why all these should not be sound and wholesome 
as well as palatable, and it will be the fault of the new govern- 
ment inspectors if they are not so hereafter. 


At the hour when we write, the railway-rate bill in the 
form agreed upon by the Conference Committee has not yet 
passed the Senate, but on June 23 was reported to the House 
of Representatives, and passed by a vote of 216 to 4. There 
was much more opposition in the House to the antipass 
clause of the bill than would be inferred from the paucity 
of the votes recorded in the negative, and divers unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made to get an opportunity to vote sep- 
arately on the pass question. As it has been changed so 
eften since it was originally proposed, it may be well to 
note precisely what the antipass provision of the rate bill, 
as passed, forbids. It declares that on and after January 1, 
1907, common carriers subject to the provisions of the act— 
that is to say, common carriers in interstate business— 
shall not issue, directly or indirectly, any free ticket or pass 
for carriage to any officer or person in the service of any 
State, or Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to any 
efficer or person in the service of any county, township, or 
municipality. Any common carrier violating thi8 provision 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each of- 
fence shall pay to the United States a penalty of not less 
than $100 nor more than $2000; and any officer or person 
belonging to the categories just defined who uses, or solicits, 
or accepts for himself any such free transportation shall be 
subject to like penalties. 


It might be inferred that, under the act, passes may be 
given to and accepted by all who do not fall within the 
classes above described, and even by holders of political 
offices for their families. The inference would not be justi- 
fied, because if the issue of a pass should constitute a rebate 
or discrimination, it would be prohibited by other provisions 
of the bill. As the antipass amendment does not go into 
effect until January 1, 1907, anybody belonging to the ex- 
cluded categories may request or receive a pass during the 
coming political campaign. Passing to that provision of 
the rate bill which prohibits common carriers from trans- 
porting the products of their own property, we observe that 
the attempt to exclude lumber from the prohibited products 
was defeated definitely. Inasmuch, however, as this pro- 
vision does not become operative uritil May 1, 1908, common 
carriers have about a year and ten months in which to go 
on transporting coal, lumber, and other commodities pro- 
duced by themselves. The effort to take the Pullman Car 
Company out of the common-carrier category failed, but 
oil-pipe lines are exempted from the strictest provisions ap- 
plied to common carriers. As both Houses hope that Con- 
gress may be adjourned before this number of the WEEKLY 
meets the reader’s eye, we take for granted that the rate 
bill, though not acceptable to a good many Senators, will 
be adopied in the form reported from the Conference Com- 
mittee before the close of the week beginning June 25. 
When the long-debated and often-remodelled bill becomes 



















































































On June 22 the Senate passed, by what would have been a 
party vote had not Mr. McCumper voted with the Democratic 
minority, the House bill providing $25,000 a year for the 
President’s travelling expenses. Mr. McCumser, Mr. Bacon, 
and Mr. Morcan were of opinion that this appropriation was 
a violation of the seventh clause of the first section of the sec- 
ond article of the Constitution of the United States, which pro- 
vides that a President’s compensation shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have been 
elected, and that within that period he shall not receive any 
other cmolument from the United States or any of them. 


At the time when the last number of the WEEKLY went to 
press, the persons best informed concerning the views prevail- 
ing in the Senate were confident that a majority of at least 
a dozen would be recorded in favor of the so-called sea-level 
type for the Panama Canal—we say “ so-called ” because even 
the proposed type bearing that name contemplated one or 
more tidal locks near the Pacific. Before, however, the de- 
cisive vote was taken on June 21, speeches delivered by Repre- 
sentative Burton and Senator Kxox, coupled with the in- 
fluence of the administration, brought about a decisive change, 
and, ultimately, Senator Kirrrivce’s bill, providing for a sea- 
level waterway, was rejected by a majority of five, and, sub- 
sequently, an amendment approving a lock canal, proposed 
by Senator Hopkins, was adopted without a division. It is 
settled, then, that we are to have-at Panama a lock-level canal, 
the locks of which are to begin at an 80-foot level. That is 
to say, it is settled so far as Congress can now settle it. The 
Ilouse of Representatives had already declared in favor of a 
lock canal by prohibiting the use of any of the money appro- 
priated to the use of the Panama Commission to the construc- 
tion of a waterway of the sea-level type. Among the reasons 
which are alleged to have caused many Senators to change 
their minds, some are good, some bad. It is doubtless true 
that a narrow, sea-level cut of the kind proposed, with one or 
more locks near the Pacific, would have been injured al- 
most as seriously as would the contemplated 80-foot-level 
lock eanal, by the earthquakes to which, as the local history 
shows, the Isthmus of Panama has been from time to time 
subjected. The only sort of waterway that might defy seismic 
disturbance would be the broad, absolutely lockless Straits of 
Panama which have been advocated by the French engineer, 
M. Bunav-VariLia, but which, at the lowest estimate, would 
cost $400,000,000, or at least a third more than the Suez Canal 
will have cost when it shall have been doubled or duplicated. 
But for the magnitude of the requisite outlay, and the com- 
parative length of time needed, both Houses of Congress would 
no doubt have paid more consideration to the BuNAu-VaARILLA 
project. 





Those Senators are mistaken who assumed that they 
might as well vote to please the President, because, even 
if they should record their opinions in favor of a sea-level 
type, Mr. Roosrvett would go on and use the authority 
vested in him by the Spooner act, especially as he would 
have the House of Representatives behind him. We very 
much doubt whether Mr. Roosrvett’s legal advisers would 
have recommended him to construe the Spooner act in that 
way. At the time when the Spooner act was passed, Con- 
gress had before it two alternative routes, the Nicaragua 
and the Panama. So far as the Nicaragua route was con- 
cerned, the Spooner act unquestionably authorizes and, in 
fact, prescribes locks, because on that route no canal could 
be built without them. It certainly does not prescribe, and 
it may be questioned whether, distinctly, it even authorizes, 
locks on the Panama route. It rather seems to leave, by 
implication, the determination of the type to be used on the 
isthmus to be determined subsequently by Congress or by 
the administration, in the light of expert information. Now, 
so far as expert information is coneerned, a majority of the 
engineers consulted by the President have reported against 
the lock type; while, until the Senate voted on June 21, 
it could not be alleged that both Houses of Congress had 
concurred in authorizing explicitly the construction of that 
sort of waterway. This they have now done, however, and 
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for the moment Mr. Roosrveir seems definitely resolved to 
begin work in pursuance of the 80-foot lock plan. 


Mr. Wituiam J. Bryan was well advised and was acting 
in pursuance of some striking precedents when he under- 
took a foreign tour soon after the beginning of Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’s second administration. It was certain that his move- 
ments in distant countries would be recorded and would thus 
keep him full in the public eye, while at the same time his 
remoteness and lack of definite and early information con- 
cerning events in the United States would absolve him from 
the necessity of pronouncing judgment on them. After 
Firanxiin Pierce entered the White House in March, 1853, 
dames Bucuanan, who was determined to be the candidate 
of his party for the Presidency in 1856, and°- who foresaw 
that the Democratic party in the North might be rent 
asunder by an attempt to repeal the Missouri Compromise, 
accepted the appointment of minister to England, which at 
that time, when there was no submarine cable, was much 
farther off than Japan is to-day. He was thus relieved from 
the necessity of identifying himself closely with either of 
the wings into which his party was split by the Nebraska 
bill. He remained abroad in the position of a philosophic 
observer until the time came to prepare for the Democratic 
national convention of 1856, when, with a nice judgment of 
epportuneness, he resigned his office. Still fresh in remem- 
brance is the extended tour of the world made by General 
Grant, from which he returned in time to be the candidate 
of more than three hundred enthusiastic delegates to Chicago 
in 1880 for a third term. If Colonel Bryan means to come 
back to the United States this summer, we fear that he is not 
evincing the sagacity exhibited by the veteran BucHaNnan and 
by the expert advisers of GeNeRAL Grant. In the course of 
two years many untoward things may befall a Presidential 
boom. 


In its issue of June 9, speaking of the recent troubles of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the WEEKLY said: 


Very little confidence is expressed in the prospective investiga- 
tion of the Pennsylvania officials’ connection with coal companies 
by a committee appointed by the board of directors. It is already 
in evidence that one member of this committee, Mr. ErrinGHaM 
B. Morris, a director of the Pennsylvania road, and Mr. SAMUEL 
Rea, third vice-president of that railway, are both interested in 
the big Coal Development Company. 


In this matter the WEEKLY received from the newspapers 
and passed on to its readers an impression that seems to do 
injustice to Mr. Morris and Mr. Rea. It is not the “ big Coal 
Development Company” that those directors are interested 
in, but the “ Big Coal Development Company,” and the capital 
“B” makes a difference. The company in which they hold 
stock is not a big concern to develop coal and do wrong things 
on the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, but a concern to 
develop a tract of coal land in West Virgina, several hundred 
miles away from any of the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road called the “ Big Coal Tract.” Mr. Rea’s testimony, on 
May 23, before the Interstate Commerce Commission touching 
this matter was as follows: 


Mr. Grascow. “ Mr. REA, have you been interested in coal lands 
or coal companies on the line of any other road than the Penn- 
sylvania ?” 

Mr. Rea. “The only other interest I have. is $3000 worth of 
stock in a company—well, I suppose it is between the Norfolk 
and Western and the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad.” 

Mr. Giascow. “ What is that company?” 

Mr. Rea. “ The Big Coal Development Company. An undevel- 
oped company.” 

Mr. Grascow. “ How much stock did you say there was 

Mr. Rea. “ $3000; thirty shares at $100, paid in full.” 

Mr. Giascow. “ Was that a State syndicate, that bought a large 
tract of land down there?” 

Mr. Rea. “TI really do not know. Colonel CRAwForD, my assist- 
ant, asked me to subscribe to stock of the Big Coal Development 
Company, and I subscribed and paid for the stock, and I really 
know very little about it.” 

Mr. Giascow. “Did they sell afterwards their property and 
return the money to their subscribers?” 

Mr. Rea. “I do not think there has been any sale made.” 

Mr. Giascow, “ You said you paid $3000 for that if 

Mr. Rea. “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Grascow. “ Has there been any dividend paid 

Mr. Rea. “No, sir.” 

Mr. Grascow. “ No return of money 

Mr. Rea. “ None whatever.” . 
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Apropos of this incident, a correspondent of the WEEKLY 
writes to suggest that the public needs a little timely instruc- 
{ion as to the consideration it should give to the private in- 
vestments of officers and directors of quasi-public corporations. 
IIe says: 

It would be difficult to frame one rule which would apply to 
both officers and directors, because they should be judged different- 
ly, but instruction is needed as to both. There seems to be a 
state-of almost hysteria in the public mind at present which causes 
a lack of discrimination between proper and improper investments, 
and proper and improper criticism. Of course gratuities or bon- 
uses or gifts in the guise of investments are outside of any dis- 
cussion at all. So much has been said about these, however, in 
the public prints that perfectly legitimate ownerships by railroad 
men are classed with them, and a man is forced to become callous 
to public criticism if he is to retain railroad connections. This 
is not only unjust to the vast majority of railroad officials who 
are absolutely clean and honest, but it is unwise for the public 
welfare; such criticisms and denunciations are so sweeping and 
so general as to detract from the force of the special criticisms 
which are just and from which the public should derive benefit, 
and they also arouse an unfortunate antagonism to all great busi- 
ness enterprises. Carried to its logical conclusion, the present 
public clamor would make it almost impossible to secure the 
services of any active business man as a director of any great 
railroad or public corporation if his investments are to exclude 
participations in any business dependent upon railroads. He 
could not serve as a director of a national bank, for instance, in 
which the railroad had a deposit account, because by his influence 
the account might have been made in that particular bank as 
against some other not possessing such connections. Coal lands 
seem to be the particular béte noire of the public just now, and 
their mere ownership is enough to arouse antagonism as though 
there was something inherently bad in it; but to bar any man in 
Pennsylvania who is interested in coal or iron from service as a 
Pennsylvania railroad director would deprive the road of many 
men who have developed the resources of the State. There can 
be no rule for the guidance of honorable men as directors of rail- 
roads or any other corporations other than the simple one which 
is as old as the beginnings of the common law, namely, to resolve 
all questions as they arise for decision where private interests 
and official duty may conflict in favor of the latter. Anything 
else is not needed and merely embarrasses honorable men, and is 
not a protection against men who wish to violate the simple rule 
of honorable conduct. 


Recent hard jolts that the crust of the earth has 
suffered remind us that geological changes are still pro- 
gressing, and suggest various speculations as to altera- 
tions, past and to come, in coast lines and continental masses. 
There is no doubt that on the eoast of Norway the land 
is gradually rising above the North Sea, and it is certain 
that a considerable section of the east coast of England has 
crumbled beneath the waves. In this region churches and 
villages which are recorded in Domesday Book exist no longer. 
The scientists who interpret the signs of geological action on 
the southwestern shore of Britain are inclined to recognize a 
basis for the legend that a former southwestern extension 
of Britain, known as the Land of Lyonesse, was swallowed up 
by the ocean. There are some scientific reasons, too, for de- 
scribing as “non-proven,” rather than false, the fable re- 
corded by Prato that, according to the Egyptian priests, a 
continent, now lost, called Atlantis, once lay between Europe 
and a land still farther west. The assumption of the former 
existence of such a continent would make it far easier to 
explain the puzzling relationship between certain animals, 
and, above all, certain plants, which are native to both Europe 
and the New World. The seedless banana, for instance, which 
ean only be renewed by cuttings, was found indigenous in the 
Western JIemisphere when the Spanish discoverers arrived. 
How came it there? It is incredible that banana cuttings 
should have been conveyed to Central America by way of 
Bering Strait or the Aleutian Islands. On the other hand, 
the problem would be solved by the assumption of a once- 
existent mid-Atlantic continent, the highest peaks of which 
survive in the Azores and the Canary Islands. 


Last week was Old Home week in Auburn in our State of 
New York. The city was beautiful with decorations and joy- 
ous with hospitalities, and the native returned in great force. 
One funny detail of the celebration was the decoration of the 
Auburn State Prison. It stands facing the tracks of the New 
York Central Railroad, and many a traveller must have 
grinned to see the gay colors running up those grim walls and 
crossing the barred windows. But the Auburn folks may 
justly claim that they were no more than abreast of the times 
in making the old prison look hospitable, since for a year past 
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the feeling has been steadily cultivated that a great many 
more men belong in jail than are there yet and that it is the 
duty of true patriots to put as many of them as possible be- 
hind bars. 


Tt is very much to the interest of every community that 
architects of great ability should live their lives well out and 
work until the end of them. What the architects put up 
mankind has to put up with, and those who build beautifully 
benefit mankind in the same measure that those who build 
ill injure it. The late Stanrorp Wuirr, who was murdered 
on June 25, was one of the best architects of his time. He-had 
talent, taste, and skill and a vast amount of energy. Much 
of his best work went to the embellishment of New York, 
where his most admired performance is the tower of the 
Madison Square Garden. We understand that he also de- 
signed the great Pennsylvania Railroad station which is now 
being built here, and which promises to be his greatest per- 
formance. While every one knew Mr. Wuitr by reputation, 
not many people of this generation knew that he was the son 
of Ricuarp Grant Wuire, the critic, grammarian, and student 
of SHAKESPEARE. We very much regret that Mr. Wuirr did 
not live to pursue the profession that he adorned for at least 
fifteen years longer. There is always a large surplus of 
worthy men in the architects’ profession who build archi- 
tectural calamities. We could have better spared one of 
them—or even fifty. 


Remarking that the shooting of Stanrorp Wuitr by THaw 
is the most sensational homicide since Stokes shot Fisk, 
the Evening Sun says: 

It is obvious that the defence will involve the telling of a story 

which will approximate in certain tragic details to the plot of 
Harpy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
So? There may be a story coming, but at first sight THaw’s 
crime seems not only calamitous, but illogical. The simplest 
explanation is that he is crazy. If not, there is indeed a pros- 
pect, of a murder trial, or a succession of them, as memorable 
as the trials of Stoxks. 


An interesting, and apparently a highly important, legal 
decision was that of Judge Ryan of the St. Louis Circuit 
Court, that the Cahill-Swift Manufacturing Company of 
St. Louis is a member of a pool in restraint of trade, and, 
therefore, under the antitrust laws of Missouri, has no right 
to ask the aid of the State in collecting a debt from Josrrn 
E. Watsn, a plumber. Watsu admitted the debt, but refused 
to pay because the creditor was an unlawful concern, and the 
judge sustained. him. The facts of the case as the news- 
papers give them are that the Cahill-Swift Company com- 
bined with other plumbing concerns to refuse to sell plumb- 
ing materials to independent plumbers—plumbers, that is, 
who were not members of the Master Plumbers’ Association. 
The same thing has been done in many other cities and is 
a common (and detestable) practice in this State as well 
as in Missouri. WALSH was an independent plumber, and 
when the Cahill-Swift Company, under orders from the 
Master Plumbers’ Association, refused to sell him supplies, 
he refused to pay for supplies he had had before the exclusion 
mandate had been issued. If the Master Plumbers’ purpose 
is, as appears, to control and monopolize the plumbing busi- 
ness, there will be no sympathy for them in their deprivation 
of legal rights, nor in any further proceedings against them 
or their tools that can be brought under the laws of Missouri. 


In the next issue of Harper’s Week ty, that for July 14, 
will be begun a most interesting series of articles by Mr. H. G. 
WELLS, the English novelist, whose works of imaginative proph- 
ecy are as well known in America as they are in Mr. WELLS’S 
own country. The title of the series is “ The Future in Amer- 
ica,” which Mr. Wetts further characterizes as “A Search 
After Realities.” The articles deal with his impressions of 
life and customs in American communities, and are distin- 
guished by the clear insight of the trained scientist and ob- 
server of men and manners, and the amazing prevoyance for 
which Mr. WE LLs is remarkable. The article will be attract- 
ively illustrated in complete accord with the spirit of Mr. 
WELLS’s impressions, 

































































































Will the Sixtieth Congress be Republican ? 


THERE are many reasons for the lively and wide-spread interest 
already aroused in the campaign now begun for the election next 
November of a new House of Representatives, together with many 
Governors, as well as State Legislatures the composition of which 
will have an important bearing on the division of parties in the 
Federal Senate. It is undeniable that Democrats are exhibiting 
more hope and confidence than they have evinced for many a year. 
Mr. WittiAM J. Bryan, when, the other day, some effusive admirer 
hailed him as the man destined to occupy the White House on 
March 4, 1909, replied with a smile that the Democrats are always 
going to win two years in advance of a Presidential election. He 
might have added that they often have won in the middle year of 
a Presidential term. Thus in 1874, although General GRANT, two 
years before, had been reelected President by the stupendous ma- 


jority of 223 electoral votes, the Democrats carried the House of, 


Representatives and, in 1875, elected Micuaret C. Kerr Speaker of 
the Forty-fourth Congress. In 1878, the middle year of the Hayes 
administration, they repeated the victory, and in due time placed 
SaMvuEL J. RANDALL in the Speaker’s chair. They did the same 
thing in 1882, although, two years previously, Mr. GARFIELD had 
beaten General HANcocK by a majority of 59 electoral votes. In 
1890, the middle year of President HARrRISON’s term, the Democrats 
were again triumphant, and made Judge Crisp, of Georgia, 
Speaker of the Fifty-second Congress. With such a record to look 
back upon, there is nothing amazing in the present renewal of 
sanguine expectation in the Democratic camp. 

This instinctive sense of the necessity of asserting from time to 
time the supremacy of the people as a whole is undoubtedly the 
fundamental cause of the periodical transformations undergone by 
the House of Representatives in non-Presidential years. There are 
now additional grounds, however, for the revival of ,.buoyancy on 
the part of the Democracy. The distrust with which their whilom 
commitment to the free-silver heresy caused them to be eyed, and 
by which they were hamstrung at three Presidential elections, has 
now passed away. It is they, too, who, next to Mr. ROOSEVELT 
himself, have gained most credit from the vehement uprising 
against the trusts, and from the trenchant legislation which has 
been the outcome of the movement. It has been from the Repub- 
licans entrenched in the Senate that the railway-rate bill has en- 
countered protracted and strenuous obstruction, and the fact that 
the Republican members of the House of Representatives have 
sided with the President has not availed to relieve the Republiean 
party, as a whole, from suspicion. Especially has indignation 
been provoked in many sections of the United States by the cynical 
and defiant attitude maintained by the “ Stand-Patters,” who 
have shaped the course of the House of Representatives with 
reference to tariff revision and to reciprocity. How much confi- 
dence, indeed, is likely to be reposed by intelligent onlookers in 
the sincerity of the hostility to railway combinations, professed 
by Republican leaders of the House, when the latter repel every 
effort to modify the Drnetey tariff, which, notoriously, is the 
mother or the nurse of trusts? The paring down to the stingiest 
proportions of the concession which we were in duty bound to 
make to Cuba, the stolid refusal to treat the Philippines with even 
the pretence of equity, and the inflexible rejection of every petition 
for the readjustment of certain schedules that bear oppressively 
on sectional manufactures, have convinced, not only Democrats, 
but Independents, and large masses of Republican voters in more 
than one Northern State, that there is absolutely no chance of 
adapting the tariff. to present industrial conditions, until the 
“ Stand-Patters ” cease to dominate the House of Representatives. 

That has been the pivotal issue of the contest going on in Iowa 
between Governor CUMMINS, a candidate for a third term, and 
GrorGeE W. PERKINS, a newspaper editor, backed by Secretary-of- 
the-Treasury SHaw and other Federal office-holders. That fight is 
over, in the sense that Governor CuMMINS has already secured a 
large plurality in the State convention which will meet early in 
August. In this influential trans-Mississippi commonwealth, the 
“ Stand-Patters,” backed, in spite of the President’s profession of 
neutrality, by the whole power of the Federal administration, 
have been pitted squarely against the tariff-revisionists, and the 
latter have won. That the tariff-revisionists preponderate in Massa- 
chusetts, also; seems to be demonstrated by the facts, first, that 
last year the Republicans had to take one of them, Mr. GuILp, for 
a candidate, in order to elect a Governor; and, secondly, that in 
1904 W. L. Dovetas, a Democrat, secured the Governorship on the 
revisionist issue by nearly 36,000 plurality, although, simul- 
taneously, Mr. RooseveLt carried Massachusetts by a plurality of 
over 92,000. It is the memory of Mr. Dovatas’s phenomenal suc- 
cess—phenomenal because gained in a Presidential year, and in 
the face of Mr. Roosrvett’s tidal-wave popularity—which is 
causing the former’s name to be advocated earnestly in the Eastern 
States for the second place on the Democratic Presidential ticket, 
which, it seems to be taken for granted in that section, will be 
headed by Mr. BRYAN. 

It is not only in Massachusetts and Iowa, which, between them, 
have twenty-five Representatives in the Fifty-ninth Congress, all 
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but three of which are Republicans, but also in Pennsylvania, 
whose thirty-two Representatives are now all Republicans but one, 
that the Democratic party, which is committed to the programme 
of tariff revision, has a right to hope that the “ Stand-Patters ” 
will be materially weakened. On June 27, that is to say, about a 
week before this number of the WrrkLy meets the reader’s eye, 
the Democratic State Convention will decide at Harrisburg whether 
it shall put forward a candidate of its own for Governor, or shall 
endorse State-Senator EMERY, who has already been nominated for 
that office by the Lincoln or reform Republicans. If it shall 
adopt the former alternative, ex-Mayor Sruart, the nominee of 
the regular Republican organization, tied hand and foot to the 
“ Stand-Patters,” will undoubtedly be elected. If, on the other hand, 
the Democratie convention shall determine to fuse once more with 
the Lincoln Republicans, the nominee of the coalition, zealously 
supported as he will be by the non-partisan City Party of Phila- 
delphia, and all the indisputable power of the independent press 
of that city, will have a fair, and even a bright, prospect of suc- 
ceeding Governor PENNYPACKER; for last year, it will be remem- 
bered, the fusion candidate for State Treasurer, Mr. Berry, beat 
the nominee of the “Stand-Patters” by a considerable plurality, 
although in 1904 Mr. Roosrvett had swept Pennsylvania with a 
surplus of more than: half a million votes. If a second victory 
should now be won in the stronghold of high protection, the 
“ Stand-Patters ” would read in it the handwriting on the wall; 
for, although the election in Pennsylvania would turn largely on 
local issues, the “ Stand-Patters ” could never hope to acquire that 
grasp upon the Lincoln Republicans which they have retained for 
decades on the regular Republican organization. Were the whole 
patronage of the State executive in the hands of their opponents, 
they would feel as if the fountains of the great deep had heen 
broken up, and as if it were well-nigh useless to enter the Presiden- 
tial contest two years hence under any banner except one that bore 
Mr. RoosEVELT’s name. No such banner will be unfurled in the 
campaign of 1908, and it may well happen that the split and 
broken-spirited adherents of the regular organization will find it 
impossible to rally effectively under any other standard. 

With- Pennsylvania doubtful in a Presidential year for the 
first time since 1856, the watcher on the Republican Zion may well 
ask, What of New York? Mr. Roosevett carried New York two 
years ago by a plurality of more than 175,000, or, in other words, 
he got 32,000 votes more than did McKINtey in 1900. No intelli- 
gent observer of the drift of opinion in the Empire commonwealth 
would deny that Mr. Roosevett, were he again a nominee in 1908, 
flushed as he would be with his triumphs over the Beef Trust, the 
railroads, and the Standard Oil octopus, would win in his native 
State a victory so overwhelming that his opponent would be 
searcely visible. That is not the kind of race, however, which we 
shall be called upon to witness. New York will see ne walkover 
in 1908. As month follows month, it seems more and more im- 
probable that any Republican, except Mr. RoosEvELtT, can carry 
two years hence the State of New York over the Democratic 
nominee, provided the latter shall receive the zealous support, not 
only of regular Democrats, but of the followers of Mr. Hearst. 
That any Republican can be elected Governor of New York this 
year, unless the opposition is divided, or unless the Republican 
politicians should have the wisdom to put forward such a candi- 
date as Mr. Cuartes E. Hugues, the searching investigator of 
the life-insurance companies, is, in a high degree, improbable. 
Yet with what heart would Republicans enter on the Presidential 
battle in 1908 if both of the greatest States in the Union, New 
York as well as Pennsylvania, had been wrenched from their 
columns? 

The situation, then, is this: Mr. RoosEvett could beat anybody ; 
but, inasmuch as he, by his own declaration, has been eliminated 
irrevocably, the question arises whether any other Republican 
could cope with Mr. BryaN, to whom the nomination of a united 
Democracy now seems likely to fall. It is said that Mr. RoosEveLtT 
thinks well of Judge Tart’s qualifications: if so, the tremendous 
power of the administration and of the President’s personal influ- 
ence would probably assure the Republican nomination to the 
Secretary of War. Could Judge Tarr be elected? We doubt it. 
From the view-point of expediency, and on the theory that it is 
better to have the tariff revised by lukewarm friends than by bitter 
enemies, the “ Stand-Patters ” might do well to make a virtue of 
necessity and put forward Senator La FoL.etre, who, two years 
hence, seems certain to stand more prominently in the public eye 
than he stands now, who could command the zealous support of 
every Republican revisionist, and who would be likely sensibly to 
weaken the Democratic vote in Wisconsin and all over the North- 
west. La FoLietTte and Gui~p might be names to conjure with, 
as against the suggested Democratic ticket of BRYAN and Dovua.as. 
It will not do for either party to neglect Massachusetts in 1908. 
Should the old Bay State show convincing signs of going Demo- 
cratic, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island would 
probably follow, and the great gains made this year by the Demo- 
crats in Maine might cause her also to range herself with those 
New England commonwealths. : 

The gist of all our observations and deductions is that, but for 
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the fact that they will fight under the #gis of THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
the Republicans would be seriously beaten in the coming battle for 


the House of Representatives. As it is, they may win, but it will 
be with a reduced majority, and their cohesion will be weakened 
by the growth of tariff-revision sentiment. Lucky indeed is it 
for them that they are still masked behind the President. After 
him, the deluge. 





Our Missionaries in China 


Tue relation of our missionaries in China to the more or less 
disguised hostility of the inhabitants to our citizens, and, conse- 
quently, to our commerce with that country, is set forth in a 
lucid and cogent way in the current number of the North American 
Review by Colonel RIcHARD WEIGHTMAN, long and widely known 
as an editorial writer on the Washington Post, He does not deny 
that, in their efforts for the conversion of the Chinese to Christi- 
anity, the missionaries are actuated by exemplary motives, but he 
points out that the special privileges which they enjoy under the 
régime of exterritoriality inevitably provoke a feeling of irritation 
and resentment, a galling sense of subjection to high-handed treat- 
ment. which no self-respecting nation, strong enough to assert its 
rights, would tolerate. We are reminded that an American citizen 
resident or found in non-Christian countries, which have submitted 
by treaty to the practice of exterritoriality, must, when charged 
with a crime or an offence against local laws or customs, be tried 
not by a native court, but by a diplomatic or consular representative 
of his own government, and if adjudged guilty, must have his 
punishment meted out by such officer. It is perfectly true, as 
Colonel WEIGHTMAN says, that, while Confucian or Buddhist or 
Moslem missionaries are at liberty to visit the United States for 
propagandist purposes, we should not for a moment dream of con- 
ceding to them the privileges of exterritoriality. If accused of 
crimes, or of violations of eur civil law, they would, of course, be 
tried and, if convicted, punished by American tribunals. 

What makes the subjection to the régime of exterritoriality far 
more exasperating to the Chinese to-day than it used to be is the 
fact that Japan is now exempt from it. It may be remembered 
that some years ago the Tokio government announced in diplomatic 
language a desire—which was well understood to veil a resolute 
determination, backed by fleets and armies—to put an end to the 
treaties by which the practice of exterritoriality had been imposed 
upon her. As no Western nation wanted to go to war for the 
purpose of retaining invidious privileges extorted when Japan was 
weak, there was a general acquiescence in the Mikado’s demand. 
Of the two great peoples of the Far East, therefore, which, from a 
religious view-point, stand on a similar footing, one still .chafes 
under, while the other has thrown off, the gyves of exterritoriality. 

There is a difference in the two cases, however, to which, of 
course, Colonel] WEIGHTMAN is alive, though, in his concise and 
striking article, he has omitted to mention it explicitly, namely, 
that the Chinese system of substantive law and judicial procedure 
is no better to-day than it was when the treaties granting ex- 
territoriality were framed. Japan’s demand, on the other hand, 
for relief from the’ obnoxious practice of exterritoriality was sup- 
ported not only by a redoubtable militagy and naval force, but also 
by proof that for a quarter of a century few if any outrages had 
been committed upon foreigners, and that, in the interval, the 
criminal and civil jurisprudence and the criminal and civil pro- 
cedure of the Mikado’s Empire had undergone a drastic reconstruc- 
tion upon Western models. There was, therefore, no reasonable 
or moral ground for the further exemption of foreigners from the 
juxisdiction of the native courts. When China is able to adduce 
such a record, we have no doubt that the United States 
and every fair-minded European government will cheerfully re- 
nounce the privileges of exterritoriality embodied in existing 
treaties—privileges which, by their insulting implication of unfit- 
ness for the right discharge of judicial functions, must needs 
wound deeply a people proud of its age-long civilization. 





Pleasant Stories 


Any one who makes it his pleasure or his business to follow the 
drift of our modern fiction must ask himself over and over again 
why the stream should continue to be so copious and so shallow; 
why our novels and tales are so meagre and so banal. One can read 
twenty novels, one after another of the average output, and rise up 
guiltless of a new idea or emotion, unnourished by anything but a 
string of words and a few negligible situations. 

If one turn from this and pick up a Russian novel, what a wealth 
of life files before us, what types of breathing, moving humanity, 
what chains of cause and effect, what a mass of reflection and 
suggestion, and what depth of conception! Again one turns and 
wonders why we, of all nations, are doomed to produce the most 
trifling fiction in the whole world. Probably there is something 
fundamentally wrong about our conception of fiction. A, young 
novelist recently put forth a novel of rather more serious cast than 
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usual. After obtaining a marked popularity by writing several 
books of local color, this writer decided to portray life. Not a sec- 
tion, not a superficial phase, but one whole personal vision of the 
world. The question one heard doubtfully uttered concerning it 
was, “Is it a pleasant story?” or the disapproving comment, “ It 
is not a pleasant story.” This doubtless is one of the fundamental 
reasons why our fiction is so trivial and so vulgar, for it is not 
crime but triviality that is essentially vulgar. Fiction is or 
should be an artistic portrayal of life, profoundly conceived, contain- 
ing the vitality which comes of long brooding and deep insight, and 
finally set forth with the trained skill of a studious craftsman. 

For life itself is rarely a pleasant story; it may have pleasant 
episodes in it, it may be a glorious and triumphant achievement, or 
it may be a tragic and disastrous stretch of agony, but Heaven 
never insults us with anything so banal as a merely pleasant story 
for a life. To the least of us it gives some sorrow, some obstacles, 
some reason to learn fortitude and endurance. It teaches us the 
meaning of pain that we may understand it in others and have 
the expansion of consciousness which comes from feeling other 
lives as intensely as our own. An artistic portrayal of life could 
no more be a pleasant story than that life itself could be so. A 
work of art would give the feel of life, its anguish and exaltation, 
its silent endurance and its outbreaks of emotion. And above all 
else a work of art is never afraid of conventions. It never hesi- 
tates to state facts as intensely as they ean be felt. There is a 
fashion nowadays of decrying strong emotion. A recent writer in 
the Contemporary says, lamenting the decay of tragedy: “ if by 
any conceivable accident a modern Oedipus had married his mother, 
he would not go raging through his palace. The first footman he 
met would quench his frenzy more effectually than any chorus 
could. 

The desire to keep up appearances has completely overcome 
the natural tendency to spontaneous expression.” This is the 
worm gnawing at the heart of modern fiction. We are trying to 
make it sophisticated and amusing. But must an artistic por- 
trayal of life be amusing? Not in the least. It may be like life 
itself, highly torturing. No one could feel that the reading of 
Madame Bovary is other than an extremely painful and harrow- 
ing task. The only possible pleasure to be derived is the glow of 
pride with which we note the supreme power of the artist, the 
masterly way in which he stands off, setting forth the truth he 
saw, so impersonally, so minutely, so observant of detail, so care- 
ful to gather together the little unremarkable incidents and choices 
which go to the building up of the character. What one feels as 
one turns over the pages of a novel like Jude the Obscure is the 
magnificent and unfaltering truth of it all; how the writer dug 
and delved into his own heart for the actual emotion of an ex- 
perience and how ruthlessly, once known, he presented it. Is 
Maxtmm Gorky’s Foma Gordyeeff a pleasant story? Not in the 
least; on the contrary it is very serious; it is most pathetically 
sad to realize how often that which is best in a man, his impatient 
truthfulness and indiscreet sincerity, is what works his ruin. It is 
a very great book undoubtedly, but it is not a pleasant story. One ~ 
might just as well try to read Sprnoza’s Ethics for the titillating 
sensations of pleasantness. 

This attempt to be sophisticated and pleasant is the bad rock 
upon which our American story-writers are foundering. A man 
of the world, a good merchant, a stock-broker, even a journalist, 
can afford to be sophisticated, if they cannot be anything better. 
But a great story-writer must not be sophisticated. He must be- 
come simple and serious, and to do that a man must stretch very 
high and dig very deep; he cannot simply spread over the surface 
of facts.” A great story-writer must take himself and his work 
devoutly; he must feel set apart for this thing of creating an artis- 
tic representation of life just as a prophet feels set apart to give 
his message. If this feeling were to prevail, the sad misconceptien 
that anybody can write a story would die out, and the wretched 
multiplication of empty, so-called pleasant stories would die out 
too, and when we picked up a novel we would do so with the same 
respect, the same expectation of mental help, with which we listen 
to the great symphony and study a fine painting. We should feel 
that in a short space of time we would gain the impression of a 
whole, would see causes merging into effects, see the rhythm of 
life condensed so as to be graspable, and in the portrayal catch 
some dominant note or hear some reiterated refrain which would 
help us to realize the coherence of the whole work. 

Novel-writing has degenerated and fallen to the same level as 
rag-time and chromos, but so soon as we all resolutely turn our 
backs on these pleasant stories, used so entirely for soporifle pur- 
poses, the supply will diminish. Even now it is said that the pub- 
lishers’ spring lists contain fewer novels than for many past years. 
Let us take heart, and hope the demand is dying out. 





: Personal and Pertinent 

THE National Association of Bee-keepers will be held in Phila- 
delphia soon. Secretary Suaw will probably take no interest in 
the proceeding, since he has allowed his to get away. 


















































































































AMERICA’S UNOFFICIAL INDEPENDENCE DAY 


THE STORY OF THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF MAY 20, 1775, 
FROM RECENTLY DISCOVERED HISTORICAL DATA 


By H. Addington Bruce 











ESTLING in the Piedmont region of North Carolina 
stands the little town of Charlotte. To-day it looks 
sleepy, and peaceful, and quiet, but in colonial times it 
was perhaps the liveliest place in the Old North State. 
Indeed, at least one of His Mest Gracious Majesty’s 

officers referred to it as the “hornet’s nest” of America. This 
epithet, born of baffled wrath, was not misapplied. Almost from 
its first settlement by the sturdy Scotch who emigrated thither 
early in the eighteenth century, from their native land or from 
a tempor: uy abiding-place in the north of Ireland, Mecklenburg 
County, of which Charlotte is the centre, was famed as the habitat 
of irreconcilables. The early annals of North Carolina bear abun- 
dant testimony to the temper and spirit of the men of Mecklen- 
burg, and as the years passed and the British yoke became more 
and more unbearable, nowhere was disloyalty more openly voiced 
than among the glades and hills of this charming region. If it be 
true of the rest of the country that the prevailing sentiment in the 
period immediately preceding the Revolution was for an amicable 
settlement of the difficulties with Great Britain, it would seem 
certain that in Mecklenburg, at least, there was a_ well-defined 
opinion in favor of repudiating allegiance, cutting loose entirely 
from the motherland, and entering upon a career of independent 
nationality. This opinion, if the claims of the Mecklenburgians 
and their descendants are to be accepted, culminated in May, 1775, 
in the adoption, by regularly elected delegates to a county conven- 
tion, of a bold and warlike declaration of independence, setting 
forth the wrongs under which the colonies were laboring, and in 
no uncertain terms asserting that “ we do hereby declare ourselves 
a free and independent people; that we are, and of right ought to 
be, a sovereign and self-governing people under the power of God 
and the General Congress; to the maintenance of which independ- 
ence we solemnly pledge to each other our mutual cooperation, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred honor.” 





As the story goes, the convention was the outcome of several 
earlier meetings of the leading spirits of the county, held for the 
purpose of ascertaining the attitude of the inhabitants with re- 
spect to the claim of Parliament to tax the colonies and otherwise 
regulate their internal affairs. So soon as it was learned that open 
opposition to the home authorities would receive popular support, 
Thomas Polk, the colonel commandant of the county, issued an 
order to each militia captain directing him to call a company 
meeting for the election of two delegates to a county convention. 
This was done, and on May 19, 1775, the convention assembled in 
the Court-house at Charlotte. The original purpose of the meet- 
ing, it seems, was to pronounce the annulment of all laws and 
commissions in consequence of the King’s address of February 
declaring the colonies in a state of rebellion ; and to make pro- 
vision for a temporary form of government “ until instructions 
from the Provincial Congress regulating the jurisprudence of the 
province shall provide otherwise, or the legislative body of Great 
Britain resign its unjust and arbitrary pretensions with respect to 
America.” In this expectation an elaborate set of resolutions had 
been prepared for submission to the convention. But before action 
could be taken the proceedings were interrupted in a most sensa- 
tional way. 

Riding post-haste into Charlotte came a courier bearing the 
tidings of the battle of Lexington. American blood, he told the 
excited townspeople who thronged about him, had been shed on 
American soil by the troops of the British King. Alarmed by the 
commotion outdoors, the convention hastily adjourned, and as the 
delegates appeared on the Court-house steps an angry roar went 
up from the indignant Carolinians: 

“Let us be independent! Let us declare our independence and 
defend it with our lives and fortunes!” 

Upon learning the news. from Lexington the delegates resumed 
their session in a spirit of frenzied indignation, No longer was 
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Facsimile of a Page from a Manuscript History of the Revolutionary War, said to have been written in 1783, and recently 


discovered in the Archives of the Moravian Church at Bethania, North Carolina. In the last Paragraph on the left-hand Page 


is a definite Reference to the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence of great importance to Historians 
























































































































































there thought of the comparatively mild resolutions under dis- 
cussion; it might, some admitted, be advisable to adopt them as 
supplementary to a briefer, bolder, sterner set. But all were 
agreed that independence must be proclaimed in explicit language. 
And so they sat, and argued, and proposed until well into the 
morning of the next day, when a terse, six-clause declaration of 
independence was framed and adopted. Then, and only then, did 
the wearied delegates seek repose. 

On this showing, the bell of liberty first pealed in North Caro- 
lina. And, it is ‘interesting to observe, that State has for many 
years religiously observed May 20 as Independence day. But his- 
torians have never been disposed to credit the account of the 
decurrences at Charlotte, as outlined above, and outside of North 
Carolina it has been quite generally believed that the so-called 
Mecklenburg declaration is of the stuff of which myths are made. 
There are several reasons for this wide-spread scepticism. Most 
important, perhaps, is the fact that more than forty years elapsed 
before the United States as a whole was made aware of the claim 
of North Carolina to be the cradle of American freedom. The 
circumstances of its announcement, too, were such as to create 
suspicion. April 30, 1819, there appeared in the Raleigh Register 
a lengthy communication signed “John McKnitt,” reciting the de- 
tails of the meeting at Charlotte, and giving what purported to be 
the text of the declaration then adopted. Nobody but North- 
Carolinians knew who “* John 
MecKnitt ” might be (he was the 
son of the secretary of the 
Charlotte convention), and the 
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remained unbelieving, to find their scepticism only strengthend 
in the passage of the years, later research bringing to light facts 
confirming, it is true, the actuality of the Charlotte meeting, but 
indicating that the action taken had been in no wise so bellicose 
as that expressed by the alleged declaration. Indeed, so paltry 
did the affair seem in the light of subsequent investigation that 
many historians have refrained from mentioning it in their narra- 
tive of the development of the United States, while of those who 
do refer to it, the great majority dismiss it with a cursory, con- 
temptuous glance. It is for this reason that the Charlotte con- 
vention and the controversy to which it gave rise are alike un- 
known to most Americans of the present day. 

But faith in the authenticity of the declaration has not faltered 
in North Carolina. As I pen these words the State is celebrating 
the one-hundred-and-thirty-first anniversary of its adoption, and 
celebrating it with perhaps more pomp and ceremony than usual. 
Charlotte is alive with troops, bright with bunting; parading, re- 
viewing, speech-making, banqueting is the order of the day. As a 
matter of fact, there never before has been such reason for recog- 
nizing the day. After these many years vindication of the claims 
of the Mecklenburgians seems to be well in sight. And, if vindica- 
tion be had, if the historians be compelled to admit that they 
have erred, the honor and glory of securing this belated con- 
version belong largely to one individual, to a citizen of Charlotte, a 

descendant of one of the 
“signers” of the much-de- 
bated document, and the son of 
a man who in his day was one 
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declaration and others in the f & the. Graham, Governor of the State 


Fourth -of-July declaration 
were so striking as to give rise 
to the accusation that “ John q exulting togvery. 
McKnitt ” had borrowed freely 
from the latter. On the other 
hand, there were some, includ- 
ing the venerable John Adams, 
who seemed of the opinion 
that whatever borrowing had 
been done was by the author 
of the Fourth-of-July deelara- 
tion. This drew from Jefferson 
a caustic letter addressed to 
Adams, in which he said in 
part: 





“What has attracted my 
peculiar notice is the paper 
from Mecklenburg County of 
North Carolina, published in 
the Essex Register, which you 
were so kind as to enclose in 
your last, of June the 22d. 
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ont Aad b Governor Graham himself 


im was an enthusiastic student of 
athe re-} 1 the Mecklenburg problem, and 
their FI on the occasion of the centen- 


nial celebration of the declara- 
tion (1875) delivered an ad- 
dress which roused the sceptics 
into angry activity. Nor did 
they have much trouble in de- 
molishing the Governor’s argu- 
ments, which, like those of 
previous advocates, rested 
largely on the traditional gos- 
sip of the countryside, gossip 
obviously exposed to the charge 
of unconscious exaggeration. 
As his critics properly pointed 
out, it was only natural to sup- 
pose that in the lapse of time 
the occurrences in Mecklenburg 
County would become ‘magni- 
fied, the faulty element of 








as having broken out in North egy Pects. darken into * (ot, “Party spirits ¢ efvil \ human memory intervening to 
Carolina some half-dozen years discord” hast lated everw Republic t that’ ‘ give them undue significance. 
ago, in that part of the coun- Se But it will not be found so easy 


try, and perhaps in that very 
county of Mecklenburg, for I 
do not remember its precise 
locality. If this paper be 
really taken from the Raleigh 
Register, as quoted, I wonder 
it should have escaped Ritchie, 
who culls what is good from 
every paper as the bee from 
every flower; and the National Intelligencer, too, which is edited 
by a North-Carolinian ; and that the fire should blaze out all at 
once in Essex, one thousand miles from where the spark is said to 
have fallen. But if really taken from the Raleigh Register, who 
is the narrator, and is the name subscribed real, or is it as fic- 
titious as the paper itself? It appeals, too, to an original book, 
which is burnt, to Mr. Alexander, who is dead, to a joint letter 
from Caswell, Hewes, and Hooper, all dead, to a copy sent to the 
dead Caswell, and another sent to Doctor Williamson, now prob- 
ably dead, whose memory did not recollect, in the history he has 
written of North Carolina, this gigantic step of its- county of 
Mecklenburg.” 


Jefferson’s letter was a strange medley of fact and error, but it 
expressed with none the less certitude the consensus of public 
opinion outside of North Carolina. It seemed inconceivable that 
such a flaunting defiance of Crown and Parliament should have 
passed unnoticed at a time when the entire country was ponder- 
ing the problem how best to reply to Great Britain’s demands. 
The discovery of “ John McKnitt’s ” identity did little to persuade 
the sceptical that the Mecklenburg patriots had really taken the 
action claimed for them. In, vain did local orators iterate and 
reiterate, with all the passion and earnestness of their forebears, 
that “these have been the frequent topics of conversation among 
us for nearly fifty years—these were the proceedings of our fathers, 
of our relatives, of our fellow citizens.” In vain did North Caro- 
lina, jealous of her honor, institute an official inquiry, and-on the 
strength of the evidence secured accept the authenticity of the 
declaration and proclaim May 20 a legal holiday. The unbelievers 


Facsimile of-a Newspaper Report of a Schoolboy’s Oration 
delipered June 1, 1809, in which Reference is made to the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration and its Issuance at Charlotie, N. C. 





to dispose of the evidence 
which Governor Graham’s son, 
Dr. George W. Graham, has ac- 
cumulated as the result of in- 
vestigations extending over a 
long term of years.. His has been 
the effort to procure the testi- 
mony valid only in the court 
of history, testimony . which 
rests not on hearsay or tradition, but on documentary evidence. 
There certainly can be no doubt that he has laid to rest. the oft- 
repeated statement that the declaration was never heard of prior 
to the appearance of the “John McKnitt” communication to the 
Raleigh Register in 1819. With the aid of other zealous North- 
Carolinians he has unearthed numerous definite documentary refer- 
ences antedating that letter. Some of these are exceedingly inter- 
esting as well as important, and may be briefly summarized. 

In 1777, it appears, Adam Brevard, a brother of the reputed 
author of the declaration, wrote a semisatirical poem, or, rather, 
piece of doggerel, containing the following lines: 


“When Mecklenburg’s fantastic rabble, 
Renowned for censure, scold, and gabble, 
In Charlotte met in giddy council, 

To Jay the constitution’s ground-sill, 

By choosing men both learned and wise, 

Who clearly could with half-shut eyes 

See mill-stones through or spy a plot, 

Whether existed such or not; 

Who always could at noon define 

Whether the sun or moon did shine, 

And by philosophy tell whether 

It was dark ‘or sunny ‘weather, 

And sometimes, when their wits were nice, 

Could well distinguish men from mice. 

First to withdraw from British trust, 

In Congress, they, the very first, 

Their Independence did declare.” 
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It has been urged that the ‘“ Mecklenburg Censor,” as this poem 
has been called, or at any rate that part of it, relating to the 
declaration, is as spurious as the declaration itself has been held 
to be; but in the library of the Wisconsin Historical Society Dr. 
Graham has found evidence which in his opinion fully justifies ac- 
ceptance of the genuineness of the lines as quoted. At any rate, 
another line of attack must be found for invalidating the next 
item in his evidence—the discovery, in the Charlotte Court-house, 
of several deeds made out “in the fourth year of our independ- 
ence,” “in the fifth year of our independence,” etc., with dates 
fixing the reference not to the “ national ” but to the “ local ” year 
of independence. Still more important is a paper which was 
recently found in the archives of the Moravian Church at Bethania, 
North Carolina. This is a manuscript history, year by year, of the 
vital events of the Revolutionary War in so far as they affected 
the country surrounding New Salem, North Carolina, where, in- 
ternal evidence would seem to show, the history was written dur- 
ing the closing months of 1783. In the section devoted to the hap- 
penings of 1775 this significant paragraph (reproduced herewith 
in faesimile) occurs: ’ 


“In closing the account of the year 1775 T cannot omit mention- 
ing that in the summer of that year, that is to say in May, June, 
or July, the county of Mecklenburg in North Carolina did declare 
itself free and independent from England, and made such arrange- 
ments for the administration of law in the county as the Conti- 
nental Congress later established for the entire country. But 
this Congress looked upon the proceeding as premature.” 


AN EXCURSION 


The Mecklenburg County Court-house at Charlotte, North Carolina. In Front of it is the Monument erected to the Memory of 
the Signers of the Mecklenburg Declaration 


IN 


Yet another link is riveted by the discovery of a copy of the 
Raleigh Minerva of August 10, 1809 (or ten years before “ John 
McKnitt ” wrote his Raleigh Register letter), containing a verbatim 
report of a valedictory address delivered by a Sugar Creek Academy 
pupil on June 1 of that year. In the course of his oration the 
youthful patriot referred to the Charlotte convention in these 
words: 


“On the 19th of May, 1776 [obviously a misprint for 1775], a 
day sacredly exulting to every Mecklenburg bosom, two delegates 
duly authorized from every militia company in this county met in 
Charlotte. After a cool and deliberate investigation of the causes 
and extent of our differences with G. Britain, and taking a view 
of the probable result; pledging their all in support of their rights 
and liberties; they solemnly entered into and published a full 
and determined declaration of Independence, renouncing forever all 
allegiance, dependence on or connection with Great Britain; dis- 
solved all judicial and military establishments emanating from 
the British crown; established others on principles. correspondent 
with their declaration, which went into immediate operation: All 
which were transmitted to Congress by express, and probably expe- 
dited the general Declaration of Independence. May we ever act 
worthy of such predecessors.” 


Dr. Graham’s investigations should have the effect of reopening 
and leading to a final solution of what is perhaps the most per- 
plexing problem in American history. 


“ESPERANTO” 


By George Macloskie, M.A., LL.D., LL.B. 


Professor of Biology at Princeton University 


FTER two weeks’ labor with the small textbooks written by 
M. Beaufront of Paris, and Mr. J. C. O’Connor of New 
York, I find that I can- write the Esperanto, and I like it 
so well, and see so many avenues of usefulness for it, that 
I have formed a pious resolution to aid in its dissemina- 
tion as the coming Lingua franca of the world. 

As hitherto observed, it has two defects, which may, however, 
in my opinion, be easily amended. One of these is in the alphabet 
which has been adopted, and which is unprintable in average estab- 
lishments. The fact that the specimen supplied by Secretary 
Twombly in Harper’s Weekly of June 10 consists of words care- 
fully selected so as to avoid the ugly letters, raises a question as 
to whether even the best type-fonts contain all the letters that are 
necessary. By omitting some of the letters of the alphabet, and 
doubling others through supersigns over them, the Esperanto 





literature is simply excluded from newspapers and books, unless by 
previous arrangement of special forms of type. 

I have made an effort to rectify this defect, and have sent the 
result to the distinguished inventor, Dr. Zamenhof. All that is 
necessary is to replace 7 by y, which is the English and French 
mode of indicating the same sound; then replacing the supersigned 
g by j, as the sound is the same as in English jet. Instead of 
supersigned j, use 2h, giving the sound as in English azure. In 
place of supersigned ¢ and s, say ch and sh, giving the sounds as 
in church, she, respectively. 

The only remaining supersigned letter in Esperanto, of the con- 
sonants, is h, which is to be pronounced with the guttural sound, 
and. is therefore unpronounceable by English and French tongues. 
Instead of it I recommend k, the English variation of that sound, 

(Continued on page 965.) 


















































Mr. Rockefeller 


THE WEIGHT OF HIS MILLIONS OFF HIS MIND 


John D. Rockefeller, during his voyage to Europe on the “ Deutschland,” spent many hours on deck playing shuffle-board, and by 
his skill and agility rather belied his siaty-seven years 





















































AN ENGLISH VIEW OF 
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By SYDNEY BROOKS 


Illustrated by Albert Levering 


sy ONGRESS is easily the most American thing in America. 

It is more redolent of its native soil than even Mrs. 
Carrie Nation herself. The distinctive flavor of the coun- 
try is blown in your face the moment you set foot with- 
in the precincts of the Capitol. That is as it should be; 
that is precisely what you have been hoping. for; that is, at any 
rate, what you overwhelmingly find. An American, no doubt, 
would find it at Westminster. On both legislatures the national 
mark is stamped broadly and unmistakably, and yields an abund- 
ance of piquant contrasts in manners, bearing, personnel, and 
procedure. : 

The differences really begin to be felt before you are inside 
either Chamber. At Westminster thefe are formalities to 
be observed. An M.P. has to be importuned for a ticket of ad- 
mmission to the Strangers’ Gallery; the ticket has to be balloted 
for; your name and address are written down in a register; 
your bag is confiscated; there is a gauntlet of slightly suspicious 
officials to be run; you feel that, logically, you ought to have 
dynamite bombs concealed in your overcoat pocket; there is an 
air of official disappointment at being obliged to let you in; and 
even when the gallery is reached—and a drearier place I never 
sat in—gruff and 
pompous function- 


altogether consonant with my ideas of the country and its spirit, 
that matters should be arranged this way, and that Congress 
should be conducted on the lines of a huge legislative free-lunch 
counter for all to nibble at. At the same time I own that my 
English notions are occasionally startled when I see a man 
which no second-rate hotel would allow to enter its lobby loung- 
ing about in the precincts of the national legislature. I have to 
stop now and then and remind myself that his presence is more 
than compensated for by the system that makes it possible. It 
is such sights and such reminders that make democracy take on 
a new significance for the English visitor. And they have 
the further usefulness of preparing him for what is to come. 
They advise him not to expect either in the-House or Senate 
any characterless imitation of European ceremony, but rather 
genuine Americanism in its freest and easiest undress. 

That at least is what he gets abundantly, from all sides, wher- 
ever he turns. It is not least noticeable in the galleries of the 
two Chambers. Washington is a city of visitors, and Congress 
comes just after the White House and the Washington Monument 
as one of the sights that have to be “done.” You see cohorts of 
weird tourists ushered into the galleries, sitting there for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and 
then marshalled out 
again to take up the 





aries, with all of 
George IITI.’s con- 
tempt for the mere 
voter, marshal and 
watch you. 

At Washington 
there is nothing of all 
this. The note of un- 
mitigated liberty is 
struck on the very 
threshold of the 
Capitol. Any one can 
enter its precincts 
who wishes to without 
reference to age, color, 
or sex, previous con- 
dition of servitude, 
or present condition 
of clothing. Million- 
aire or tramp, white 
or black, the Capitol 
and all its corridors 
are yours to roam in 


and to smoke in at | (1 || 


will. No one is at 
hand to challenge 
your right of admis- 
sion or inquire after 
your business. No 
tickets, passes, or cre- 
dentials of any sort 
are asked for. You 
just walk straight in 
and wander about as 
you please. If there 
is a vacant seat in the 
galleries, and you 
wish to listen to the 
debates, you are en- 
tirely welcome to take 
it. Liberty, in short, 
could go no farther. 








spectacular _ routine. 
Ninety per cent. of 
them are women, and 
their presence, their 
dress, their bearing, 
add to the prevailing 
informality. I feel 
them to be all in- 
tensely patriotic and 
intensely bewildered. 
It is one of the charms 
of Congress that no- 
body ever seems to 
know what is being 
done. Procedure in 
both Houses is as 
much a mystery to 
the onlocker as Con- 
gressional government 
itself; and the good 
ladies of Wyoming as 
I watch them in the 
galleries seem a little 
anxious. They are 
wondering shame- 
facedly why they are 
not as much _ im- 
pressed as they ought 
to be, and they are 
trying almost pa- 
thetically to convey at 
least the impression 
of understanding what 
is going on below 
LEVERIn G—— them. As an enter- 
tainment I do not 
think much of Con- 
gress and neither ap- 
parently do they. 
They are bored, 
though they would 
not for worlds admit 








It seems to me en- 
tirely and satisfac- 


torily American, and The spectacle at 









Westminster—unedifying, but not absolutely disgusting 


. it, and their boredom 
blossoms into chat and 
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comment among themselves and little outbursts of laughter and 
applause whenever anything on the floor of the House happens 
to strike their fancy. That encourages a very homelike feeling 
and puts the stray visitor at his ease at once. He infers that it 
is not expected of him to be overwhelmed by the dignity of the 
assembly at whose deliberations he is assisting. Indeed, dignity 
is hardly the note of the House of Representatives. The stately 
etiquette of the House of Commons was left behind when many 
of its emblems and precedents were transplanted. The Speaker 
is there, but shorn of the full wig’and flowing robe and silk knee- 
breeches that grace Mr. Louther. The clerks at the table are 
there, too, but so far as externals go they might just as well be 
clerks in a dry-goods store. There is a Sergeant-at-Arms, but he 
is not by any means the elaborately dressed official we know in 
the House of Commons. The legislators are also there, but in 
manners and appearance they do not cut a very striking figure. 
An Englishman, perhaps, is apt to be exacting on such points. 
The House of Commons, even the present House of Commons, is 
unquestionably the best-dressed assembly in the world. Its mem- 
bers have an air of good breeding about them, of men accustomed 
to drawing-rooms and the best kind of society. Congress looks 
at first glance like a 

gathering of dissent- 
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will occasionally join in the laughter or applause, their unbridled 
alertness, and their innocence of anything at all resembling a 
uniform, make them one of the most distinctive and interesting 
features of the national legislature. In the House of Commons 
no one but members, the clerks at the table, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and the resplendent officials who represents the sovereign 
under the title of Black Rod, is allowed to cross the Bar. 
Messages, cards, and telegrams are handed to the nearest mem- 
ber and passed along the benches until they reach their proper 
destination. But where, as in Congress and in one or two of 
our Colonial legislatures, you are allowed to use the House as a 
writing-room, a corps of messenger boys becomes an obvious corol- 
lary. A member who wants a letter posted, or a book fetched 
from the library, or a message taken to a friend in. the Senate 
or the press gallery, claps his hands as a signal, and. two or 
three pages dart along the gangways in emulous rivalry to run 
his errands. This does not make for the quiet transaction of 
public business. Indeed, the fretful and unceasing clamor of the 
House is the first of all its characteristics that a stranger notices. 
What with the immensity of the chamber, the buzz in the gal- 
leries, the scurrying of the pages, the crumpling of newspapers, 

the banging of desk 

lids, the chatter of the 

members who walk 





ing ministers on small 
salaries —an impres- 
sion heightened by the 
Congressional costume 
of loose  frock-coat, 
low-cut vest, a turned- 
down collar, and a 
_white bow—and its 
manners suggest any- 
thing but a drawing- 
room. I counted the 
other day eleven Con- 
gressmen chewing un- 
lighted cigars and re- 
lieving themselves by 
profuse spitting. The 
sight almost recon- 
ciled me to the spec- 
tacle one is liable to 
be confronted with at 
Westminster of an 
M.P. sprawling on 
the benches with his 
hat on, three-quarters 
asleep — unedifying, 
but, still, not abso- 
lutely disgusting. LH Z 
The arrangement of 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives makes for 
an easy-going way of 
doing things. The 
seats are arranged not 
in parallel lines, as 
with us in England, 
but after the Conti- 
nental fashion, in 
curved, concentric 
rows, facing the 
Speaker. Each mem- 
ber has a revolving 
armchair and a spa- 
cious desk in front of 
it. These conditions 
have a greater effect 
than all people realize 








about and form ani- 
mated and _ disputa- 
tious groups as_ the 
whim takes them, and 
the thump, thump of 
the Speaker’s gavel, it 
needs a man with a 
powerful voice to 
make himself heard. 
Complete silence, as a 
matter of fact, is so 
far from being ob- 
tained that members 
who particularly wish 
to hear what is being 
said leave their seats 
and gather round the 
orator, just behind the 


official stenographers 
who take down his 


speech standing. The 
ve conditions that make 
fates such a_ proceeding 
necessary are clearly 
conditions in need of 
reform. There is a 
rule, for instance, that 
forbids members to 
pass between the 
Speaker and the man 
who is addressing the 
House. Nobody in 
Congress seems to pay 
any.attention to that 
seemly and wholesome 
provision; and I have 
watched with a fasci- 
nated interest one 
member in particular 
who, with both hands 
in his pockets and an 
unlighted cigar stuck 
obliquely between his 
lips, seems to make a 
point of holding sé- 
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on the efficiency and 
deportment of the 
Chamber. I think 
they take away a 
good deal from the 
earnestness and reality of debate. You cannot thunder suc- 
cessfully at the gentleman from Minnesota when the gentle- 
man from Minnesota is lolling back in his armeéhair read- 
ing a newspaper, or writing a letter, or busying himself 
among his newspapers. In Congress it seems to be the case that 
members only listen to the debates when they have nothing else 
to attend to. The distractions offered by the armchair and the 
desk are too strong for the legislative soul. Moreover, it is a 
good rule that rival debaters should face one another in as 
sharp a juxtaposition as possible, and that the opposing parties 
should glower at one another as squarely as possible. Much of 
the effect of a set-to is lost when the combatants have, as it 
were, to get at each other crabwise and obliquely, and I have 
heard more than one Congressman express the wish that the 
chairs and desks might be swept away and replaced by paralled 
lines of benches, as in the House of Commons. It may come to 
that in the end, for the Chamber cannot: keep pace with popula- 
tion; nearly all the available room is already taken up, and un- 
less some space-saving device, such as the introduction of benches, 
is adopted the House will be as congested as a tenement. 
Whenever I can take my eyes off Mr. Cannon they turn instinct- 
ively to the page-boys who loll about by the table and play sur- 
reptitious games under its shadow with a watchful eye on the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. These page-boys are to me the quintessence of 
America. Their contemptuous tolerance for the House which 
they serve, the exquisitely condescending manner in which they 


It is a good rule that rival debaters should glower at each other 





ances with his friends 
in the open space 
between the table and 
the rows of desks and 
seats. Nothing of 
that sort would be tolerated in the House of Commons. All 
such points of order are observed and enforced at West- 
minster with what might almost seem an absurd punctilious- 
ness. No .doubt there is a good reason for this. The com- 
mittee system has not yet stifled the House of Commons as an 
effective debating assembly. Its deliberations have still a vitality 
and an immediate importance such as Congress has voluntarily 
foregone; and you will find at Westminster a very general agree- 
ment that it is only by ceaseless stringency in the small points 
of decorum that the intimacies of daily strife in a contentious 
and excitable body can be kept on a high plane. There is less 
risk of immediate trouble in Congress if the rules are relaxed 
or breaches of them. overlooked. But I do not believe that in the 
long run it does an assembly any good to be careless in these 
details of form and bearing. 

It shows the comparative importance of the House and the 
Senate that, though I ama fairly close student of American 
politics, there were scarcely half a dozen members of the former 
Chamber whose name and record were really familiar to me, and 
not more than two or three whom it was inevitable I should ask 
to have pointed out to me; while in the Senate I went armed 
with a list of at least a score of notabilities with whose policies, 
achievements, and influence I was moderately conversant, and whom 
I was extremely anxious to have identified. There is much more 
of the air of a legislature about the Senate than about the House. 
Deliberation and public care sit upon its front more openly and 
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Members who wish to hear what is being said leave their seats and gather round the orator 


obviously. There is no member of the House, for instance, with the House of Representatives the best speech I have so far heard 


such a complete command of the gestures of a legislator as Senator has been the noise of the Speaker’s gavel, and the second best was 
Beveridge wields, no one whose forefinger is so eloquently ex- one from Mr. Bourke Cockran, who rose from his distant seat and 
pressive of statesmanship or whose frock-coat falls in such pregnant said, “ Mr. Speaker, will you tell us, since it is quite impossible 
lines. The presence and personality of Senator Tillman, who to hear, what is going on?” But in the Senate I have listened 
looks and speaks as though he had stepped straight out of to speeches on the rate-bill that though often intolerably legal 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, are worth to an onlooker in the gal- in form and delivery would probably rank well among specimens 
lery more than the whole House of Representatives put together; of Parliamentary eloquence. Unquestionably the tendency of 
and if it were necessary I could run through the whole catalogue speakers in either House is to argue questions rather as lawyers 
to prove that in sheer human and spectacular interest the Senate than as statesmen. As forensic displays their efforts are often 
® never fails a visitor. As for the kind and quality of the speeches, of the first order, but as contributions to the higher kind of 


and of the way in which they compare with those one hears in politics they seem to me less admirable and curiously wanting in 
the House of Commons, my opinion is roughly that while the breadth and practicality. That, perhaps, is part of the price 
Congressional best is not equal to the Parliamentary best, the America has to pay for the privilege of living under a written 
Congressional average is above the Parliamentary average. In Constitution. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PLAYERS WHO WILL APPEAR BEFORE KING EDWARD 











Ben Greet’s company in an open-air performance of Shakespeare's “Comedy of Errors,” at the University of Pennaylvania, 
Wr. Greet has been commanded to exhibit his unique Shakespearian productions before King Edward, upon his return to England 
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the mercy of the waves for days. 
is one of England’s newer battle-ships. 


THE STRANDING OF THE BRITISH BATTLE-SHIP “MONTAGU” 


The “Montagu” went ashore on Shutter Point, Lundy Island, in the Bristol Channel, during a thick fog, where she lay at 
The vessels in the offing are salvage steamers, battle-ships, and cruisers. 
She displaces 14,000 tons, and has a complement of 250 men. 
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The “ Montagu’ 
Her cost was $5,000,000 


WHALE-CATCHING BY CABLE 


after all. The United States government has one such catch 
to its credit, although it would have been most willing to 
forego the distinction. This whale of record was caught on the 
government cable which runs between Sitka and Valdez, and for 
a short time he played 
hob with the line. Inci- 


( oe whales with cables is not such a nursery fantasy 


The cable was considerably damaged, its core being pinched 
and partly broken between the armor wires by the whale’s 
struggles. Of the eleven armor wires eight were found to be 
broken in the twisted portion near the jaw of the whale, and only 
the most skilful handling prevented a rupture of the line and the 

loss of the Valdez end. 
The photograph which 





dentally, the great crea- 
ture died in the clutch of 
the cable, being unable to 
disentangle himself. It 
was in the course of a 
search to determine the 
cause of the trouble on 
the line that the carcass 
of the whale was dis- 
covered. It was forty 
feet long and had a girth 
of twenty-five feet, some- 
thing a fisherman would 
account an_ excellent 
catch. 

The Sitka-Valdez cable 
was laid on October 7, 
1904, and it was on 
January 28, 1905, that 
the Signal Corps cable 
steamer Burnside went 
out from Sitka, and at a 
point about two miles 
from the port proceeded 
to grapple for the line. 








accompanies this article 
was taken from the deck 
of the Burnside, and 
shows the head of the 
whale with the strands 
of the cable caught in its 
jaws. 

Save for this tempo- 
rary and unavoidable in- 
terruption and a_ few 
trifling breaks caused by 
ships’ anchors, all the 
cables of the Alaskan 
system have worked well, 
and are now in first-class 
order. The submarine 
cables used by the United 
States Army Signal 
Corps are of American 
manufacture, and have 
performed their work 
with complete  satisfac- 
tion to.the government. 

Since the Spanish- 
American war about 








As soon as the cable was 
caught it was cut, and 
the Sitka end was buoyed. 
Then the Valdez end was 
hove in until more than 
four miles of it had been examined. At this length an unusual 
weight upon the line was discovered, and very soon afterward the 
carcass of the whale was brought to the surface and tangled in the 
cable. A loop of the line was found to be twisted around the 
lower jaw, seeming to indicate that the creature had been feeding 
at the time it became caught, ond in its struggles to free itself 
had thrown a loop about its lower jaw. 


The Sitka-Valdez Cable tangled in the Whale’s Jaw she 


4000 miles of these cables 
have been installed in 
Philippine Islands, 
Alaska, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico, and there have 
been very few instances of interruption of service. Such inter- 
ruptions as occurred have been due to mechanical injuries, such 
as those inflicted by ships’ anchors, bowlders, ice, and the like, 
to which all cables are subject 
The whale which snapped up the Sitka-Valdez cable interrupted 
communication for seventy-eight days, as he parted the copper 
conductor. 

















































HARVARD STUDENTS IN A GREEK PLAY 
























































A performance of Aeschylus’ tragedy, “ Agamemnon,” by students of the Classical Department of Harvard, was given in the 
Stadium at Cambridge on June 16. In every practicable detail the representation conformed to the classical Greek traditions 


“GO BETWEEN,” THE WINNER OF THIS YEAR’S SUBURBAN HANDICAP 


















































The $20,000 Suburban Handicap, run at Sheepshead Bay June 21, was won by Alex. Shields’s five-year-old gelding “Go 
Between,” in a sensational finish—time: 2.05.1-5; ‘“ Dandelion” second, with “Colonial Girl” third 
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New Narragansett Pier 


By Brander Matthews 
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HE first 
thing that 
a new - 


comer to Narra- 
gansett Prer 
does is to ask 
for the Pier it- 
self; and he is 
always surprised 
when he is told 
that Narragan- 
sett has no Pier. 
Science informs 
us that there is 
no soda in soda- 
water and no 
lead in_ lead- 
pencil, so, also, 
is there no pier 
at Narragansett 
Pier. It is true 
that there has 
long been a coal- 
wharf in a cove 
sheltered behind 
a rocky promon- 
tory; and this 
was the only 
safe landing be- 
tween Point Ju- 
dith and Conani- 
eut. It is true, 
also, that a few 
years ago an iron 
pier was run out 
from the bath- 
ing-beach to ac- 
commodate ex- 
cursion - steamers 
on their voyage 
from Providence 
to Block Island. 
But neither of 
these _ landing- 
places plays an 
important part 
in the summer 
life of this most 
individual of 
water-side re- 
sorts; and there 
is no. denying 
that the verdict 
would go against 
Narragansett if 
it had to be tried 
by its Piers. 

It is the beach 
which is the 
i centre of life at 
Narragansett, its 











, ~ . 
(~— reason for exist- 
ence, its title to 


supremacy — the 

: splendid beach, a 
mile long, with its firm sand, with its freedom from seaweed, its 
gently shelving slope, and with its surf, rolling in superbly from 
the ocean, yet mitigated by the thrusting out of Point Judith, 
which breaks the full force of the waves that may have swept 
riotously across the broad Atlantic. It is the beach, first of all, 
which has given Narragansett its fame throughout the United 
States, and which has irresistibly attracted, year after year, the 
families from all parts of the Union who have built the summer 
city of cottages that extends along the shore for half a dozen miles, 
stretching away almost to Point Judith itself. It is at the beach, 
at noon, that Narragansett holds its parade of pretty girls, plung- 
ing into the surf and swimming out to the raft, before they adorn 
themselves again in all the glory of their sumptuous sailor suits 


‘ to lunch at the new Casino, which now nestles just at the edge of 


the rocky shore. It is on the beach at the bathing hour that the 
transient guests of the hotels have their chance to mingle with 


DRAWINGS BY OTHO CUSHING 


the cottagers who have been coming summer after summer, un- 
able to keep away, and who are swift to insist that there is no- 
where else a seaside village worthy of comparison with Narra- 
gansett. 

Down past the Casino, across the street from the post-office, 
there is a one-sided lane, a single row,of the usual little shops 
that offer needless little luxuries to the host of summer idlers; 
and this lane leads to a series of wooden bath-houses, each with 
its broad veranda stretching out over the sand and splashed by 
the waves at high tide. These covered verandas touch one an- 
other, and they afford a thoroughfare for the throngs that wish to 
bathe and to see the bathing. At the edge, near the water, shel- 
tered from the glare of the summer sun, there are seats for those 
who do not care to adventure themselves in the water or who have 
come merely to observe the parade and to take part in the midday 
conversazione. In these seats one can always find a group of 
young mothers, placed advantageously to greet. their friends, while 
able to keep a watchful eye also on the youngsters who are digging 
in the sand in front of them. 

At the far end of this tier of old-fashioned bathing-houses there 
is a new-fangled bathing pavilion, with all the modern improve- 
ments, absolutely up to date in every respect. And nothing could 
be more characteristic of the conservatism of Narragansett than 
the fact that this new establishment, offering every latter-day 
convenience, has never tempted the cottagers away from the shabby 
old houses where they had long been in the habit of making ready 
for their daily dip. They looked it over and declared it excel- 
lent,—and then they left it severely alone, returning to the less- 
commodious places they were accustomed to frequent, and aban- 
doning the spacious pavilion to the unknowing newcomers and to 
the transient visitors who had just alighted at the hotels. The 
cottagers are not avid of novelty, rather are they stanch respect- 
ers of established custom. Therefore it is that the most of them 
can be found every noon at one in particular of these unimproved 
bath-houses, primitive enough, and yet satisfactory for all these 
many seasons. They are loyal to this house, perhaps because it is 
the oldest of all,—even if it has been rebuilt more than once; and 
perhaps because it is carefully conducted by the son of the man 
who opened the earliest hotel at the Pier, now some twoscore 
years ago. 

During the bathing season, which stretches from the first week 
in July to the last week in August, the verandas begin to fill up 
a little after eleven; and the throng does not thin out until half 
past one. Anchored a hundred feet out from the shore is a raft, 
with a spring-board for the more venturesome divers; and during 
the bathing hour two watchful oarsmen in a stanch rowboat 
keep patrolling to and fro just outside the main body of the 
bathers, ready to render prompt assistance to any exhausted swim- 
mer. There are no life-lines; and there is no need of any such 
spoil-sport devices here, however necessary they may be on the 
coast of New Jersey and on the. shore of Long Island. At Narra- 
gansett the surf is rarely dangerously fierce,—never, unless there 
has been a three-days’ storm. Generally the waves, however high 
they may curve, are gentle enough,—gentle, yet invigorating; and 
there is far less undertow than at most of the other beaches on 
the Atlantic coast. 

Just as the visitor to Narragansett is disappointed on his arri- 
val to discover that there is no Pier, so he is surprised on his first 
visit to the beach at the bathing-hour to find that there are on 
exhibition none of those eccentric and fantastic bathing costumes 
which the comic papers may have led him to expect. The same 
decorum is visible here as may be seen at any other watering- 
place made fashionable by two generations of self-respecting Amer- 
ican families. Simple black is the color most popular with the 
pretty girls who come here to splash in the inviting breakers; 
and yet there are not a few coquettish bathing-suits to be ob- 
served, simple black though they may be, set off with fetching 
little caps, often of a more salient color. Now and again a girl 
can be found topped with an unobtrusive hat to protect a timid 
complexion from the full glare of the midday sun. 

Not only is there many a Venus to be seen rising from the waves 
and diving into the billows, but there are also young men ready to 
bear them company in their aquatic gambols and to guard them 
from the buffeting of the breakers. Whatever the reason, whether 
it is the attraction of the Casino and of the Country Club, whether 
it is the temptation of the beach itself or the allurement of the 
Pier’s richly deserved reputation as the haven of a host of pretty 
girls, gathered from all parts of the Union,—whatever the rea- 
son, the fact is undeniable that Narragansett has a fuller propor- 
tion of available men than falls to the lot of most American 
summer resorts. Not here is the Scripture fulfilled which prophe- 
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sied a time when seven women shall lay hold of one man. Men 
there are, and of all ages, some mature in years but made young 
again by the stiff stimulus of the surf, and some still youthful 
enough to sport with pride on the breast of their swimming suits 
the class number or the more glorious initial of the college itself. 
These lusty young fellows go into the water early and go back 
again frequently, after running races with one another along the 
dampened shore, or after taking sun baths in the sand at the feet 
of some girl who does not care to take a dip every day. 

No one who chanced to be a spectator of a pretty scene visible 
here a few years ago is likely ever to forget it; and although it 
might have happened anywhere, it seemed to be characteristic of 
Narragansett. There was one of the famous Southern belles at 
the Pier that season, and she went into the water almost every 
morning, although she did not know how to swim, and although 
she did not like to get her hair wet,—her beautiful, luxuriant hair, 
most effectively arranged. One day she bemoaned the fact that she 
had never been out to the raft, and that she ‘never could achieve 
that feat. Then her bodyguard of young men consulted together 
and devised a method of convoying her in safety. Finally she was 
persuaded to adventure herself in their devoted care. She was 
towed out by two brawny college athletes, one of her little hands 
on the shoulder of each of them, the men swimming high, so that 
the delicate structure of her hair should not be endangered. A 
third volunteer swam in front as a pilot, cleaving a triumphal 
passage for her; and half a dozen spare men brought up the rear, 
available reserves in case of any unexpected mishap. Arrived at 
the goal, she lifted herself up on the raft and rested a little while, 
and then she lowered herself once more in the waves, and her 
manly escort bore her back to shallow water, with her hair un- 
splashed. 

Yachts drop anchor just in front of the bathing beach, a spot 
most convenient to the landing-stage of the Casino; and sometimes 
there are half a dozen pleasure-craft lying there lazily and swing- 
ing languidly as the waves ro}l under them. Their launches can 
come close in almost to the mass of the bathers, and on occasion 
a few stalwart swimmers make the watery circuit of the anchored 
vessels. Often these yachts have run across from’ Newport merely 
for the day, to enable the owners and their fellow passengers to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the beach. Sometimes the 
bathers in the water can catch sight of a torpedo-boat shooting 
past stealthily, a litt!e beyond the cluster of peaceful yachts. 
Sometimes, again, there is the grimmer spectac'e of the cruisers 
and battle-ships of the North Atlantic Squadron, powerful and 
silent, steaming 
slowly out of Narra- 


gansett Bay on its x 
way out to its deep- \ 


sea manceuvres. 

A little after one 
o’clock the beach be- 
gins slowly to empty 
itself of bathers, and 
a few minutes later 
the throng on the 
sheltering verandas 
of the bathing-houses 
commences to thin 
out. A procession 
starts up the one- 
sided lane, with its 
single edge of little 
shops, streaming cas- 
ually toward the in- 
viting portals of the 
new Casino. This 
low-lying Casino 
building, with its 
abundance of white 
columns and prim 
balustrades, stands 
on a point of land 
thrust out beyond 
the end of the beach. 
The new Casino is a 
simple affair, far 
more unpretending 
than the old Casino, 
due to the skill and 
the taste of the same 
architects. The new 
Casino is of wood; 
and the old Casino, 
built in 1885 and 
burnt down in 1900, 
was of stone for the 
most part. The stone 
skeleton of its 
springing archway, 
which still spans 
the broad Ocean 
Road, is majestic 
even in its empty 
uselessness. And so 
long as it is allowed 
to stand there, lone- 
ly and desolate, New- 
port is not the only 
watering-place that 
ean boast of a ruin. 
The arch of the old 
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Casino at Narragansett is quite as picturesque as the old 
mill at Newport, even though it cannot claim to be a mysterious 
relic of the enterprising Norsemen. 

The new Casino has a charm of its own, even if it lacks the 
spacious solidity of its predecessor, which was widely recognized 
as one of the most beautiful examples of our later American rural 
architecture. It is exactly what it pretends to be, no more and 
no less; it is a restaurant, with a ballroom attached. The restau- 
rant has broad windows facing the ocean, and opening upon a 
terrace set out with little tables, sheltered by gaily striped um- 
brellas. At the edge of the terrace there is a bandstand, and be- 
low and beyond there is an Italian garden, extending out to the 
solid stone wall which protects this exposed point from the as- 
saults of the sea. If the spectacle to be seen on the beach between 
twelve and one is characteristically American, the spectacle to be 
seen in the grounds of the Casino an hour or two later is strangely 
foreign. There is a kaleidoscopic variety of costuming to be ob- 
served among the little parties sitting at the tables in the restau- 
rant and out in the open air under the gaudy umbre!las on the 
terrace. There is color, and there is music, and there is incessant 
movement and vivacity. There is an atmosphere of enjoyment un- 
expected enough in the sober community that was founded by 
Roger Williams. 

The new Casino is not a hotel; it is hardly even a club; it is, 
in fact, as has already been stated, a restaurant with a ballroom 
attached. The restaurant is the centre of attraction after the 
noonday hour on the beach and once again as the twilight settles 
down. The ballroom has its turn on hop nights, and more par- 
ticularly on the Saturday evenings of August, when the season 
is at its full. While the restaurant is only a single story in height, 
the roof of the ballroom rises aloft high enough for a shallow 
gallery to encircle the dancing floor, so that the matrons and the 
old fogies of the other sex, whose dancing days are over, may 
have a chance to look on without obtruding on the precious space 
available for those who take part. The ballroom is decorated with 
chaste simplicity, in keeping with its rural surroundings; it is 
admirably ventilated, and it opens on a veranda on one side, 
while on the other it touches the restaurant, through which the 
young men and maidens descend into the Italian gardens, going 
down to the edge of the water and profiting by the cool breeze 
that is ever b!owing across the broad bay. 

From the Casino the wide Ocean Road curves for nearly a mile 
to the old coal-wharf, the original pier, just where The Rocks 
begin that extend five miles further to Point Judith. This im- 
4 posing Ocean Road 
is protected by a 
massive sea wall, 
the building of which 
was due to the fore- 
thought and to the 
tactful perseverance 
of one of the most 
public-spirited of the 
summer __ residents. 
On this stretch of 
road, facing full on 
the ocean and look- 
ing across to New- 
port, are strung out 
more than half of 
the hotels of Narra- 
gansett, interspersed 
with perhaps a dozen 
cottages. Here, as 
at most other sum- 
mer resorts, the cot- 
tager is slowly oust- 
ing the hotel guest. 
As an American fam- 
ily comes to perceive 
all the manifold ad- 
vantages of a long 
vacation in the coun- 
try in a home of its 
own, even if this 
shelter is only rent- 
ed for the season, it 
gets out of the hotel 
habit, so to speak. 

More than forty 
years ago one of the 
leaders of Newport 
society, as it was 
then constituted, was 
overheard to declare 
dogmatically _ that 
“the cottager had 
the inside track”; 
and it is quite forty 
years ago since the 
hotels of Newport 
began to disappear, 
one by one, some of 
them being sawed 
into sections and 
moved away to serve 
other purposes. And 
the same process has 
been going on at 
Narragansett, al- 
though it began 
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later and has been slower in its operation. 
The scattered farm-houses along the shore, and 
not too far from the beach, into which the 
original discoverers of Narragansett had to 
beg admission two generations ago, were soon 
expanded into boarding-houses and were then 
rebuilt as hotels. Then the original discover- 
ers began to buy lots here and there and to 
put up cottages of their own. Their friends 
followed their example, and summer homes 
multiplied along the Kingston Road; and there 
came in time to be a cluster of them between 
the Casino and the railroad station, while 
braver spirits built houses of more stately 
dimensions on The Rocks, half-way déwn to 
Point Judith. So it is that the more pros- 
perous hotels have been enlarged and rebuilt, 
while the less-successful have been abandoned 
and torn down. In the past fifteen or twenty 
years the number of cottages must have doubled 
at least, and perhaps trebled, while the number 
of hotels has actually diminished. 

In the more thickly settled part of the village, 
from the Ocean Road and the Kingston Road 
back to the neat railroad station, with its 
finely kept surroundings, land is held at fancy 
prices, and few of the places contain more than 
an acre or two. And here the houses are truly 
cottages; but out on The Rocks, on the way 
to Point Judith, the places are far more spa- 
cious, and the houses are, many of them, not 
fairly to be termed cottages,even if none of 
them are sumptuous enough to vie with the 
marble palaces of Newport. The most note- 
worthy are Hazard Castle,a stalwart stone struc- 
ture, with its tall tower rising high above the 
thick growth of trees by which it is sheltered, 
and Dunmere, with its lovely little lake and 
its graceful gardens overhanging the sea. 

Just as the Cliff Walk at Newport is open | 
to all comers, so there is at Narragansett a 
right of way along The Rocks, due to the so- 
licitude with which the State of Rhode Island 
has reserved free access to the shore at all 
times. And at Narragansett the custom has 
been established to profit by this privilege and to stroll along 
the shore on Sunday afternoons, traversing the outer edge of the 
private grounds. Indeed, this walk along The Rocks is not only 
the favorite promenade; it is, in fact, almost the only walk 
available, for the Pier, like most other American watering-places. 
is deficient in those pleasant rambles which are abundant in most 
European summer resorts. Seemingly the American does not great- 
ly care to walk; he prefers to drive, and of late he delights in 
automobiling. And here the Pier need confess no deficiency; if its 
paths are few, its roads are many and excellent. Broad and 
properly macadamized and well kept, these roads extend in every 
direction,—to Point Judith, to Kingston, to Saunderstown, where 
the ferry plies to Conanicut and so across to Newport. At the 
height of the season the four-in-hands of Newport are frequent 
on the roads of Narragansett; and now that the automobile is 
forcing itself into general use as a superior substitute for the 
horse and wagon, the trip across the bay can be made in a scant 
hour and a half. Often of late a swift automobile brings over a 
gay party for a plunge in the surf, with a luncheon at the Casino, 
and for a game of tennis, with afternoon tea under the trees of 
the Country Club, getting them back to Newport in the fading 
twilight in time to dress for dinner. 

The Point Judith Country Club is established on an old farm. a 
couple of miles from the centre of the village, high up on a broad 
ridge, overlooking the ocean on the east, and en the west the long 
Salt Pond that empties itself into the harbor of refuge which 
Uncle Sam has been building just beyond Point Judith. For a 
country club no better site could have been found anywhere; and 
what nature provided has been bettered by art. The old farm-house 
has been extended not a little, and it has been tastefully trans- 
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There are not a few coquettish bathing-suits to be observed, set off with 


fetching little caps 


formed to suit the needs of the club members. There are lounging- 
rooms and dressing-rooms and dining-rooms; there are sheltered 
verandas, and there are also tables sprinkled abroad under the 
trees of the old orchard. There is a golf-course of eighteen holes, 
and there are a dozen tennis-courts scattered here and there on 
the level sward. Best of all, there is the polo-field, spacious and 
splendidly green with its springy turf. Here for ten days, early 
in August, the best teams in America contend every afternoon. 
Here, also, a little later in the month, is held the horse show, 
which is the final function of the Narragansett season. 

As the bathing-beach is the centre of attraction at noon, so is 
the Country Club the meeting-place of the cottage colony in the 
afternoon. There are men toiling joyfully over the golf-course 
that encompasses the whole estate. There are mixed doubles en- 
gaged in sharp tussles at the tennis-nets. There are less-ener- 
getic sportswomen walking through a more stately game of cro- 
quet. There are lively groups about the little tables under the 
trees. There is a constant coming and going of carriages and of 
automobiles and even of bicycles. And those who gather here at 
the Country Club are chiefly the cottagers with their house parties, 
and with only a few of the more prominent visitors at the hotels. 
This marks the distinction between the more or less permanent 
cottage colony and the transients who mav alight at a hotel for 
a few days only. The Casino opens its doors widely, welcoming 
any presentable person who can pay the modest admission fee, 
whereas the Country Club elects those whom it desires for its 
members. Although the club is hospitable to newcomers with 
social credentials, it is unhesitating in its intention of excluding 
all those whom it may deem undesirable. Any one is allowed to 
buy tickets to witness the polo games and to see the horse show; 








The ball-room at the Casino has its turn on hop nights 


but even on these days, when the broad field is thronged with spec- 
tators, the privileges of the club-house are reserved for the members 
of the club and for the friends whom they may have vouched for. 

After the full glory of the polo fortnight, when every hotel is 
packed, and when late comers are glad to have permission to sleep 
on the billiard-tables, and after the subdued splendor of the horse- 
show week, when the ways to the Point Judith Club are still 
cluttered with vehicles of all sorts,—after these two final func- 
tions, the season often wanes abruptly. As soon as these spectacles 
are over and the sports are at an end, the casual guests of the 
hotels make ready to depart, and the hotels make ready to put 
up their shutters once more for their long winter’s emptiness. 
Even by the first week in September the beach begins to be less 
crowded at noon, and there is no longer any difficulty in finding a 
vacant table at the Casino. A little later and the music ceases; 
then the Casino itself closes, and in the eyes of the world the 
season 1S over. 
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assertion that Narragan- 
sett’s chief charm is not to 
be sought in any merely 
physical combination of 
Jand and water and air, 
but rather in certain of 
its social aspects. To many, 
the abiding attraction of 
Narragansett is not the 
gift of Nature, but the 
work of Man,—extending 
here to Man, for once, the 
privilege of embracing 
Woman. They insist that 
the real reason for its per- 
sistent popularity is to be 
found not in the place so 
much as in the people who 
have made it what it is, 
and who shaped its social 
character. 

If these students of so- 
cial conditions are pushed 
to the wall and forced to 
declare with precision ex- 
actly what they may mean 
by this assertion, they 
will point out that society 
at Narragansett Pier is 
like the melancholy of 
Jaques, “compounded of 
many simples,” and that 
there has been from the be- 
ginning a commingling 
here of families from all 
parts of the Union. - A 
few New-Englanders there 
are and a few New-Yorkers 
also, with a fair sprinkling of Philadelphians; and no doubt 
these all contribute their special attributes to the total 
flavor. But the irresistible individuality of the social life 
to be observed at the Pier, summer after summer, is due rather 
to another element, with a savor of its own which combines most 
successfully. This other element comes from the South, and more 
particularly from Washington and Baltimore, from Richmond and 
Louisville. 

In this explanation there is a large proportion of truth. It is 
not so much that Virginia and Kentucky are wont to send their 
Southern belles to conquer Northern hearts, although much of the 
brilliancy of the season at Narragansett must always be ascribed 
to this delightful custom; it is that the tone of the summer’s 
colony at the Pier is rather Southern than Northern, with the 
warmth and the heartiness of the one and without any of the 
frigidity and affectation which only tco often chills social inter- 
course in the other. 


Drawn by Otho Cushing 








BLUE PIES AND DINGOES 
By a Naturalist 








HOSE who, from their earliest infancy, have loved animals, 

beginning with Rover of the strong, shaggy back, and 

Tabby of the five bibulous kittens, will find in the thirty- 

fourth annual report of the Board of Directors of the 

Zoological Society of Philadelphia much to set their 
breasts aglow with a new interest in the lower animals. The most 
engaging part of the report is that which presents a list of 
additions to the menagerie during the year ending February 28, 
1906. There, by the simple turning of a leaf, the animal: lover 
will find himself surrounded by scores of his four-footed and two- 
footed friends. With what magic will their very names conjure 
their supple, graceful forms about him! How his eyes will soften 
with genuine happiness when he learns that on March 9, 1905, 
the garden added to its population “two Himalayan thar,” “ two 
bridled wallabys,” and “one conical eryx.” It is not often that 
one has thus the opportunity to recall the days when, as a boy, he 
lay upon his back in a meadow and watched the wallabys soaring 
high above him. -The deep growl of the eryx, too, will sound again 
in his ears at the mere sight of its simple name. 

On March 29 the management was so thoughtful as to obtain 
“two sooty mangabeys,” which one remembers only as fuzzy little 
things that rubbed off on one’s clothes, and on April 10, “ three 
menobranchus,” which Nurse was forever dragging into her stories 
by the tail. This was long before one had been taken to the circus 
and held close to the cage to feed them with peanuts. It is a 
pleasure to note the entry of April 12, because on this day the 
garden was distinguished hy the arrival of “ one occipital blue pie ” 
and “one silver-eared liothrix.” The garden’s possession of the 
blue pie is notable, but, as one remembers this delightful creature, 
the greatest care must be taken by the keepers in order to prevent 
it being devoured by the other animals. The liothrix is distin- 
guished mainly by reason of the length and fineness of its fur, 
— incidentally, for the cheese which the Zulus make from its 
milk. 


Continuing down the list one encounters the encouraging fact 
that on April 20 the zoological colony was augmented by the arrival 
of “one Javan hill mynah,” and “ one rose-colored pastor,” and, on 
the following day, by that -of “four gray-headed love birds.” The 
coming of the pastor at so opportune a time is but another token 
of the thoughtfulness of the management. 

It is with a new thrill one reads that ‘on May 15 “ two dingoes ’ 
were purchased. How well one remembers them! They were 
always with the Beautiful Princess in the Enchanted Garden. One 
recalls being positively jealous of the affection she lavished upon 
them, as they gambolled about her feet. But the garden’s acquisi- 
tion on June 1, “two ocellated sand skinks,” brings one’s thoughts 
toa later day when, gun in hand, one had tramped the ocean strand 
hour after hour for a chance shot at, a skink—and gone home dis- 
consolate with only one “ weeper-cebus,” (one of which, by the 
way, the garden received as a present on October 29). 

One involuntarily associates a zoological garden with the greater, 
more ferocious, creatures of the world—lions, tigers, elephants, and 
the like—and for this reason it seems rather pathetic to read in the 
report that the Garden received into captivity on June 2 “one 
mealy Amazon.” It probably arrived in a carefully padded box 
and was doubtless kept in a cool enclosure during the warm 
weather. The care which must be taken of this delicate creature 
is by no means so great as that which must guard the “one un- 
adorned Amazon,” which became a resident of the Zoo on September 
13. Probably the management has permitted the two to play to- 
gether for the sake of companionship, as they are rather prone to 
lose their fur and decline when kept in captivity alone. 

Among the other familiar creatures whose names are recorded 
in the list of accessions are: “ one Gray’s paradoxure,” “one Pata- 
gonian conure,” “one purple gallinule.” “one white-nosed coati,” 
“one American merganser,” “two Moorish geckos,” and “ one 
eyra.” Among the last entries in the list is this: “ February 13.— 
seven dingoes born in the Gardens.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


HEN Maria reached home she pushed open the front door, 

which was unlocked, and rushed violently in. Wollaston 

and Gladys followed her after a slight hesitation, but 

remained standing in the vestibule. When Maria had 

come in sight of the house she had perceived the regular 
motion of a rocking female head past the parlor light, and she 
knew that it was Ida. Ida nearly always occupied a rocking-chair, 
and was fond of the gentle swaying motion. 

“There she is, rocking just as if the baby wasn’t lost,” Maria 
thought, with the bitterest revulsion and sarcasm. When she 
opened the door she immediately smelled tea, the odor of broiling 
beefsteak, and fried potatoes. “ Eating, just as if the baby wasn’t 
lost,” she thought. 

She rushed into the parlor, and there was Ida swaying back 
and forth in her rocking-chair. And there were three ladies with 
her. One was Mrs. Jonas White; one was a very smartly dressed 
woman, Mrs. Adams, perhaps the most intimate friend whom Ida 
had in Edgham; one was the wife of the minister whose church 
the Edghams attended, Mrs. Applegate, or, as she was called, 
Mrs. Doctor Applegate—her husband had a degree. Her sister 
had just died, and she was dressed in the deepest mourning; sit- 
ting in the shade in a corner, she produced a curious effect of a 
vacuum of grief. Mrs. Adams, who was quite young and very 
pretty, stout and blond, was talking eagerly; Mrs. Jonas White 
was sniffing quietly; Mrs. Applegate. who was ponderously re- 
ligious, asked once in a while, in a subdued manner, if Mrs. Edg- 
ham did not think it would be advisable to unite in prayer. Ida 
made no reply; she continued to rock. 

Maria ran straight up to her stepmother. The other women 
started. Ida continued to rock. Then Maria spoke, and her voice 
did not sound like her own at all. It was accusatory, menacing. 

* Where is my little sister?” she cried. “ Where is she?” 

“Oh, you poor, dear child! Your ma don’t know where she is, 
and she is so awful upset she sets there jest like marble,” said 
Mrs. White. 

“She isn’t upset at all. You don’t know her as well as I do,” 
said Maria, mercilessly. “She thinks she ought to act upset, so 
she sits this way. She isn’t upset.” 

“Oh, Maria!” gasped Mrs. White. 

With that, Maria was out of the room and ran violently up- 
stairs. When she had gone, the three visiting women looked at 
one another, and the same covert expression of gratified malice 
at some one having spoken out what was in their inmost hearts 
was upon all three faces. Ida was impassive, with her smiling 
lips contracted. Mrs. Applegate again murmured something about 
uniting in prayer. 

Maria came hurrying down-stairs. She had in her hand her 
purse, which contained ten dollars which her father had given her 
on her birthday, also a book of New York tickets which had been 
a present from Ida, and which ida herself had borrowed several 
times since giving them to Maria. Maria herself seldom went to 
New York, and Ida had a fashion of giving presents which might 
react to her own benefit. Maria, as she passed the parlor door, 
glanced in and saw her stepmother rocking and staring impas- 
sively in an absolute impregnability of self-righteousness. Then 
Maria was out of the front door, racing down the street, with 
Wollaston Lee and Gladys hardly able to keep up with her. 
Wollaston reached her finally and again caught her arm. The 
pressure of the hard, warm boy hand was grateful to the little 
hysterical thing, who was trembling from head to foot with a 
strange rigidity of tremors. Gladys also clutched her other 
sleeve. 

“Say, M’ria Edgham, where be you goin’?” she demanded. 

“T’m going to find my little sister,” gasped out Maria. She 
gave a dry sob as she spoke. 

“My!” said Gladys. 

“Now, Maria, hadn’t you better go back home?” ventured 
Wollaston. 

“No,” said Maria. and she ran on toward the station. 

“Come home with me to my mother,” said Wollaston, plead- 
ingly, but a little timidly. A girl in such a nervous strait as 
this was a new experience for him. 

But Maria seemed deaf. In fact, she heard nothing but the 
sound of the approaching New York train. She ran like a wild 
thing, her little slim legs skimming the ground like a bird’s, al- 
most as if assisted by wings. 

When the train reached the station, Maria climbed in, Wollas- 
ton and Gladys after her. Neither Wollaston nor Gladys had the 
slightest premeditation in the matter. They were fairly swept 
along by the emotion of their companion. 
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When the train had fairly started, Gladys, who had seated her: 
self beside Maria, while Wollaston was in the seat behind them, 
heaved a deep sigh of bewilderment and terror. “ My!” said she. 

Wollaston also looked pale and bewildered. He was only a boy, 
and had never been thrown much upon his own responsibility. 
All that had been uppermost in his mind was the consideration 
that Maria could not be stopped, and she must not go alone to 
New York. But he did not know what to think of it all. He felt 
chaotic. The first thing which seemed to precipitate his men- 
tality into anything like clearness was the entrance of the con- 
ductor. Then he thought instinctively about money. Although 
still a boy, money as a prime factor was already firmly estab- 
lished in his mind. He reflected with dismay that he had only 
his Wardway tickets, and about three dollars besides. It was now 
dark. The vaguest visions of what they were to do in New York 
were in his head. The fare to New York was a little over a dol- 
lar. He had only enough to take them all in; then what next? 
He took out his pocketbook, but Gladys looked around quickly. 

“ She’s got a whole book of tickets,” she said. 

However, Wollaston, who was proud, started to pay the con- 
ductor, but he had reached Maria first, and she had said, * Three,” 
peremptorily. Then she handed the beok to Wollaston, with the 
grim little ghost of a smile. “ You please keep this,” said she. 
*T haven’t got any pocket.” 

Wollaston was so bewildered that the possession of pockets 
seemed instantly to restore his self-respect. He felt decidedly 
more at his ease when he had Maria’s ticket-book in his innermost 
pocket. Then she gave him her purse also. 

“T wish you would please take this,” said she. 
pocket.” 

Wollaston took that. “ All right,” he said. He buttoned his gray 
vest securely over Maria’s pretty little red purse. “ What on 
earth are you going to do when you get to New York, anyhow?” 
said he to Maria. 

“ Find her,” replied Maria, laconically. 

“But New York is a mighty big city. How do you mean to go 
to work? Now, I—” 

Maria cut him short. “I am going right up to Her cousin’s on 
West Fifty-ninth Street and find out if Evelyn is there,” said 
she. 

“ But what would make the child want to go there, anyhow?” 

“It was the only place she had ever been to in New York,” said 
Maria. 

“But I don’t see what particular reason she would have for 
going there, though,” said Wollaston. ‘ How would she remem- 
ber the street and number ?” 

‘She was an awful bright kid,” said Gladys, with a momentary 
lapse of reason, “and kids is queer. I know, ‘cause we’ve got so 
many of ’em to our house. Sometimes they’ll remember things 
you don’t ever think they would. My little sister Maud remem 
bers how my mother drowned five kittens onct, when she was in 
long clothes. We knowed she did, ’cause, when the cat had kit- 
tens next time, we caught her trying to drown ’em herself. Kids 
is awful queer.” 

* Anyway, she knew her whole name, because I’ve heard her 
say it,” said Maria. “ Her cousin’s name is Mrs. George B. Edi- 
son. Evelyn used to say it, and we used to laugh.” 

“Oh, well, if she knew the name like that she might have found 
the place all right,” said Wollaston; “but what puzzles me is, 
why she wanted to go there, anyway. Now, it seems to me the 
best thing to do would be to go directly to a police office and have 
the chief of police notified and set them at work, but then, | 
suppose your father has done that already.” 

Maria turned upon him with indignaticn. “Go to a police sta- 
tion to find my little sister!” said she. “ What would I go there 
for?” 

“ Yes, what do you suppose that kid has did?” asked Gladys. 

“ What would I go there for?” demanded Maria, flashing the 
light of her excited, strained little face upon the boy. Maria no 
longer looked pretty: She no longer looked even young. Lines of 
age were evident around her mouth; her forehead was wrinkled. 
The boy fairly started at the sight of her. She seemed like a 
stranger to him. Her innermost character, which he had hereto- 
fore only guessed at by superficial signs, was written plainly on 
her face. The boy felt himself immeasurably small and young, 
manly and bold for his age as he really was. When a young girl 
stretches to the full height of her instincts she dwarfs any boy 
of her own age. Maria’s feeling for her little sister was fairly 
maternal. She was in spirit a mother searching for her lost young, 
rather than a girl searching for her little sister. Her whole soul 
expanded. She fairly looked larger as well as older. When they 
got off the train at Jersey City she led the little procession straight 
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for the Twenty-third Street Ferry. She marched ahead like a 
woman of twice her years. 

The three reached the ferry-boat just as she was about to leave 
her slip. When they arrived op the other side, Wollaston, with an 
effort, asserted himself. 

“We had better take a cross-town car to the Sixth Avenue 
Elevated,” he said, pressing close to Maria’s side and seizing her 
arm. 

Maria shook her head. “ No,” she said. ‘ Where Mrs. Edison 
lives is not so near the Elevated. It will be better to take a 
cross-town car and transfer at Seventh Avenue.” 

“ All right,” said Wollaston. He led the way in the run down 
the stairs, and aided his companions on to the cross-town car. He 
paid their fares and got the transfers and stopped the other car. 
“TI don’t see what you think the child would go there for,” he 
remarked again as they seated themselves on the second car. 
“T think the police station is the best place to look, but have your 
own way. It won’t take long to see if she is there now,” said 
Wollaston. 

At last they reached the house, mounted the steps, and rang the 
bell. It was an apartment-house. After a little the door opened 
of itself. 

“My!” said Gladys, but she followed Wollaston and Maria in- 
side. 

Wollaston began searching the names above the rows of bells 
on the wall of the vestibule. “ What did you say the name was?” 
he asked of Maria. 

* Edison. Mrs. George B. Edison.” 

“ There is no such name here.” 

“ There must be.” 

“ There isn’t.” 

“Let me see,’ said Maria. She searched the names. “ Well, T 
don’t care,” said she. “It was on the third floor, and T am going 
up and ask, anyhow.” 

“ Now, Maria, do you think—” began Wollaston. 

But Maria began climbing the stairs. There was no elevator. 

“My!” said Gladys, but she followed Maria. 

Wollaston pushed by them both. “See here, you don’t know 
what you are getting into,” said he, sternly. “ You let me go first.” 

When they reached the third floor Maria pointed at a door.” 
“That is the door,” she whispered, breathlessly. 

Wollaston knocked. Immediately the dcor was flung open by a 
very pretty young woman in a rose-colored evening gown. Her 
white shoulders gleamed through the transparent chiffon, and a 
comb set with rhinestones sparkled in a fluff of her blond hair. 
When she saw the three she gave a shrill scream, and immediately 
a very small man, much smaller than she, but with a fierce cock 
of a black pointed beard and a tremendous wiriness of gesture, 
appeared. 

“Oh, Tom!” gasped the young woman. “ Oh!” 

“What on earth is the matter, Stella?” asked the man. Then 
he looked fiercely at the three. ‘Who are these people?” he 
asked. 

“JT don’t know. I opened the door. TI thought it was Adeline 
and Raymond, and then I saw these strange people. I don’t know 
how they got in.” 

“We came in the door,” said Gladys, with some asperity. “ And 
we are lookin’ for M’ria’s little sister. Be you her ma-in-law’s 
cousin ?” 

“J don’t know who these people are,” the young woman said, 
faintly, to the man. “T think they must be burglars.” 

“Burglars nothin’!” said Gladys, who had suddenly assumed , 
the leadership of the party. Opposition and suspicion stimulated 
her. She loved a fight. “Be you her ma-in-law’s cousin, and 
have you got her little sister?” 

Wollaston looked inquiringly at Maria, who was very pale. 

“Tt isn’t Her cousin,” she gasped. “TI don’t know who she is. 
T never saw her.” 

Then Wollaston spoke, hat in hand, and speaking up like a man. 
“ Pardon us, sir,” he said. ‘ We did not intend to intrude, but—” 

“Get out of this!” said the man, with a sudden dart toward the 
door. 

His wife screamed again, and put her hand over a little diamond 
brooch at her throat. “TI just know they are sneak-thieves,” she 
gasped. “Do send them away, Tom!” 

“Do you know where Mrs. George B. Edison lives now?” asked 
Wollaston, courteously, but his black eyes flashed at the man. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“No, we don’t,” said the young woman in pink. “Do make 
them go, Tom.” 

“We are perfectly willing to go,” said Wollaston. “We have 
no desire to remain any longer where people are not willing to 
answer civil questions.” 

Maria all this time had said nothing. She was perfectly over- 
come with the conviction that Ida’s cousin was not there, and 
consequently not Evelyn. Moreover, she was frightened at the 
little man’s fierce manner. She clung to Wollaston’s arm as they 
retreated, but Gladys turned around and deliberately stuck her 
tongue out at the man and the young woman in pink. The man 
slammed the door. 

“Well, what be you goin’ to do now?” asked Gladys. 

“T am going to a drug-store and see if IT can find out where 
Maria’s relatives have moved to,” replied Wollaston. He walked 
quite alertly now. Maria’s discomfiture had reassured him. They 
walked along a few blocks until they saw the lights of a drug- 
store on the corner. Then Wollaston led them in and marched up 
to the directory chained to the counter. Maria leaned against the 
counter and waited. 

Finally Wollaston turned to her with an apologetic air. “TI 
can’t find any George B. here,” he said. “ You are sure it was B.?” 
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“ Yes,” replied Maria. 

* Well, there’s no use,” said Wollaston. “There is no George B. 
Edison in this book, anyhow.” 

He came forward and stood looking at Maria. Maria gazed 
absently at the crowds passing on the street. Gladys watched 
them both. 

“ Well,” ‘said Gladys, presently, “ you ain’t goin’ to stand here 
all night, be you? What be you goin’ to do next? Go to the 
police station?” 

“T don’t see that there is any use,” replied Wollaston. ‘‘ Ma- 
ria’s father must have been there by this time. This is a wild- 
goose chase, anyhow.” Wollaston’s voice was quite vicious. He 
scowled superciliously at the salesman who stepped forward and 
asked if he wanted anything. “No, we don’t, thank you,” he 
said. 

“What be you goin’ to do?” asked Gladys again. She looked at 
the soda-fountain. 

“T don’t see anything to do but to go home,” said Wollaston. 
“There is no sense in our chasing around New York any longer 
that I can see.” 

“T won’t go home one step until I’ve found her,’ Maria said, 
unexpectedly. 

“You can’t go home to-night, anyhow,’ Gladys said, quite 
calmly. ‘ They’ve took off that last train, and there ain’t more’n 
ten minutes to git down to the station.” 

Wollaston turned pale and looked at her with horror. “ What 
makes you think they’ve taken off that last train?” he demanded. 

“ Ain’t my pa brakeman when he’s sober? And he’s been real 
sober for quite a spell now.” 

Wollaston seized Maria by the arm. ‘Come quick!” he said, 
and leaving the drug-store, he broke into a run for the Elevated, 
with Gladys following. 

“There ain’t no use in your runnin’,” said she. “ You know 
yourself you can’t git down, to Courtlandt Street, and walk to the 
ferry, in ten minutes. I never went but onct, but I know it can’t 
be did.” 

Wollaston slackened his pace. “That is so,” he said. Then he 
looked at Maria in a kind of angry despair. He felt, in spite of 
his romantic predilection for her, that he wished she were a boy, 
so he could say something forcible. He realized his utter helpless- 
ness with these two girls in a city where he knew no one, 
and he again thought of the three dollars in his pocketbook. He 
did not suppose that Maria had more than fifty cents in hers. 
Then, too, he was worldly-wise enough to realize the difficulty of 
the situation, the possible danger even. It was ten o’clock at 
night, and here he was with two young girls to look out for. 

Then Gladys, who had also worldly wisdom, although of a crude 
and vulgar sort, spoke. “Folks are going to talk like the old 
Harry if we stay in here all night,” said she; “and, besides, 
there’s no knowin’ what is a safe place to go into.” 

“That is so,” said Wollaston, gloomily, “ and I—have not much 
money with me.” 

“T’ve got money enough,” Maria said, suddenly. “ There are ten 
dollars in my pocketbook I gave you to keep.” 

“My!” said Gladys. 

Wollaston brightened for a moment, then his face clouded again. 
“ Well, I don’t know as that makes it much better,” said he. “TI 
don’t quite see how to manage. They are so particular in hotels 
now that I don’t know as I can get you into a decent one. As for 
myself, I don’t care. I can look out for myself, but I don’t know 
what to do with you, Maria.” 

Gladys made a little run and stepped in front of them. “ There 
ain’t but one thing you can do so Maria won’t git talked about 
all the rest of her life, and I kin tell you what it is,” said she. 

“What is it?” asked Wollaston, in a burst of anger. “TI call 
it a pretty pickle we are in, for my part. Ten chances to one, Mr. 
Edgham has got the baby back home, safe and sound, by this time, 
anyway, and here we are, here is Maria!” 

“There ain’t but one thing you can do,” said Gladys. Her tone 
was forcible. She was full of the vulgar shrewdness of a degener- 
ate race, for the old acumen of that race had sharpened her wits. 

“ What, in Heaven’s name?” cried Wollaston. 

The three had been ‘slowly walking along and had stopped near 
a church which was lighted. As they were talking the lights went 
out. A thin stream of people ceased issuing from the open doors. 
A man in a clerical dress approached them, walking quite rapidly. 
He was evidently. bound, from the trend of his steps, to a near-by 
house which was his residence. 

“Git married,” said Gladys, abruptly. Then, before the others 
realized what she was doing, she darted in front of the approach- 
ing clergyman. “ They want to git married,” said she. 

The clergyman stopped and stared at her, then at the couple 
beyond, who were quite speechless with astonishment. He was 
inconceivably young for his profession. He was small, and had a 
round, rollicking face, which he was constantly endeavoring to 
draw*down into lines of asceticism. 

“Who wants to get married?” asked the clergyman. 

“Them two,” replied Gladys, succinctly. She pointed magis- 
terially at Wollaston and Maria. 

Wollaston was tall and manly-looking for his age; Maria’s dress 
touched the ground.- The clergyman had not, at the moment, a 
doubt as to their suitable age. He was not a brilliant young man 
naturally. He had been pushed through college and into his pro- 
fession by wealthy relatives, and, moreover, with his stupidity he 
had a certain spirit of recklessness and sense of humor which gave 
life a spice for him. 

* Want to get married, ch?” he said. 

Then Wollaston spoke. “No, we do not want to get married,” 
he said, positively. Then he said to Gladys, “I wish you would 
mind your own business.’ 
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But he had to cope with the revival of a wonderful feminine 
wit of a fine old race in Gladys. “I should think you would be 
plum’ ashamed of yourself,” she said, severe’y, ‘“ after you have got 
that poor girl in here; and if she stays and you ain’t married 
she’ll git talked about.” 

The clergyman approached Wollaston and Maria. Maria had 
begun to cry. She was trembling from head to foot with fear and 
confusion. Wollaston looked sulky and angry. 

“Ts that true?- Did you induce this girl to come to New York 
to be married?” he inquired, and his own*boyish face took on 
severe tones. He was very strong in moral reform. 

“No, I did not,” replied Wollaston. 

“He did,” said Gladys. “She'll git talked about if she ain't, 
too, and the last train has went, and we’ve got to stay in New 
York all night.” 

** Where do you come from?’ 
his tone was more severe still. ‘ 

“From Edgham, New Jersey,” replied Gladys. 

“Come, Maria,’ said Wollaston, but Maria did not respond 
even to his strong nervous pull on her arm. She sobbed convul- 
sively. 

“No, that girl does not go one step, young man,” said the 
clergyman, vigorously. He advanced closer and laid a hand on 
Maria’s other arm. Although small in body and mind, he evi- 
dently had muscle. “Come right in the house,” said he, and 
Maria felt his hand on her arm like steel. She yielded and began 
following him, Wollaston in vain trying to hold her back. Gladys 
went behind Wollaston and pushed vigorously. 

“You git right in there, the way he says. Wollaston Lee,” said 
she. “ You had ought to be ashamed of yourse’f.’ 

Before the boy well knew what he was doing he found himself 
in a small reception-room lined with soberly bound books. All that 
was clear in his mind was that he could not hinder Maria from 
entering, and that she 
must not go into the 
house alone with 
Gladys and this 
strange man. 

A man had _ been 
standing in the door- 
way of the _ house, 
waiting the entrance 
of the clergyman. He 
was evidently a serv- 
ant, and his master 
beckoned him. 

“Call Mrs. Jerrolds, 
Williams,” he said. 

“What is your 
name?” he_ asked 
Maria, who was sob- 
bing more wildly 
than ever. 

“Her name is Maria 
Edgham,” _ replied 
Gladys, “and his is 
Woilaston Lee. They 
both live in Edg- 
ham.” 

“ How old are you?” 
the clergyman asked 
of Wollaston, but 
Gladys cut in again. 

“* He’s nineteen, and 
she’s goin’ on,” she re- 
plied, shamelessly. 

“ We are neither of 
us—” began Wollas- 
ton, whose mind was 
in a whirl of anger 
and confusion. 

But the clergyman 
interrupted him. 

“T am ashamed of 
you, young man,” he 
said. “ Luring an inno- 
cent young girl to 
New York and then 
trying to lie out of 

your responsibility.” 

“Tam not—” began 
Wollaston again, but 
then the man who 
had stood in the door 
entered with a portly 
woman in a_ black 
silk tea-gown. She 
looked as if she had 
been dozing, or else 
was naturally slow- 
witted. Her eyes 
under heavy lids were 
dull, her mouth had 
a sleepy although 
good-natured pout, _{j,. 
like a child’s, between ~" "+ 
her fat cheeks. : 

wa am sorry. to 
trouble - you, Mrs. 
Jerrolds,” said the 


’ 


inquired the young clergyman, and 
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Maria came hurrying down-stairs 
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clergyman, “but I need you and Williams for witnesses.” Then 
he proceeded. 

Neither Wollaston nor Maria was ever very clear in their minds 
how it was done. Both had thought marriage was a more compli- 
cated proceeding. Neither was entirely sure of having said anything. 
The first thing Wollaston heard distinctly was the clergyman’s 
pronouncing him and Maria man and wife. Then the clergyman, 
who was zealous to the point of fanaticism, and who honestly con 
sidered himself to have done an exceedingly commendable thing, 
invited them both to have some wedding-cake, which he kept ready 
for such emergencies, and some coffee, but Wollaston replied with 
a growl of indignation and despair. This time Maria followed 
his almost brutally spoken command to follow him, and the three 
went out of the house. : 

“See that you treat your wife properly, young man,” the clergy- 
man called out after him, in a voice half jocular, half condemnatory, 
“or there will be trouble.” 

Wollaston growled an oath, the first which he had ever uttered, 
under his breath, and strode on. He had released his hold on 
Maria’s arm. Ahead of them, a block distant, was an Elevated 
station, and Maria, who seemed suddenly to recover her faculties, 
broke into a run for it. ; 

“Where be you goin’?” called out Gladys. 

“T am going down to the Jersey City station, quick,” replied 
Maria, in a desperate voice. 

“T thought you'd go to a hotel. There ain’t no harm, now you're 
married, you know,” said Gladys, “and then we could have some 
supper. I’m awful hungry. I ain’t eat a thing since nocn.” 

“T am going right down to the station,” repeated Maria. 

“The last train has went. What’s the use?” 

*“T don’t care. I’m going down there.” 

“What be you goin’ to do when you get there?’ 

“T am going to sit there and wait till morning.” 

a My !” said Glady Ss. 

However, she went 
on up the Elevated 
stairs with Maria 
and Wollaston. Wo!- 
Jaston threw down the 
fares and got the 
tickets, and strode on 
ahead. His mouth 
was set. He was very 
pale. He probab!y 
realized to a greater 
extent than any of 
them what had taken 
place. It was incon- 
ceivable to him that it 
had taken place. He 
felt like one who has 
met with some utterly 
unexplainable and un- 
accountable accident. 
It seemed to him as if 
something had taken 
place without his voli- 
tion. He was like a 
puppet in a_ show. 
“He looked at Maria, 
and realized that he 
hated her. He won- 
dered how he could 
ever have thought her 
pretty. He looked. at 
Gladys Mann, and felt 
murderous. He had a 
high temper. As the 
train approached he 
whispered in her ear: 

“Damn you, Gladys 
Mann, it’s a_ pretty 
pickle you have got 
us into!” 

Gladys was used to 
being sworn at. She 
was not in the least 
intimidated. “ Do you 
s’pose I was goin’ to 
have Mrria_ talked 
about?” she said. 
“You can cuss all 
you want to.” 

They got into the 
train. Wollaston sat 
by himself, Gladys 
and Maria _ together. 
Maria was no longer 
weeping, but she 
looked terrified be- 
yond measure, and 
desperate. A horrible 
imagination of evil 
was over her. She 
never glanced at Wol- 
laston. She thought 
that she wished there 
would be an accident 
on the train and he 
might be killed. She 
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The first thing he heard distinctly was the clergyman’s pronouncing him and Maria man and wife 


hated him more than he hated her. They were just in time for 
a boat at Cortlandt Street. When ‘they reached the Jersey 
City side Wollaston went straight to the Information Bureau, 
and then returned to Gladys and Maria seated on a bench in the 
waiting-room. 

“Well, there is a train,” he said, curtly. 

* Ain’t it been took off?” asked Gladys. 

“No; but we’ve got to wait an hour and a half.” Then he bent 
down and whispered in Gladys’s ear, “I wish to God you'd been 
dead before you got us into this, Gladys Mann!” 

“My father said it had been took off,’ said Gladys. 
sure there is one?” 

“Of course I’m sure!” 

“My!” said Gladys. 

Wollaston went to a distant seat and sat by himself. The two 
girls waited miserably. Gladys had suffered a relapse. Her de- 
generacy of wit had again overwhelmed her. She looked at Maria 
from time to time, then she glanced around at Wollaston, and her 
expression was almost idiotic. The people who were on the seat 
with them moved away, and others within hearing. Maria turned 
suddenly to Gladys. 

“Gladys Mann,” said she, “if you ever tell of this—” 

“Then you ain’t goin’ to—” said Gladys. 

“Going to what?” 

“Live with him?” 

“Live with him! I hate him enough to wish he was dead. I'll 
never live with him, and if you tell, Gladys Mann, I’ll tell you 
what I'll do.” f is 

“What?” asked Gladys, in a horrified whisper. 

“Tl go and drown myself in Fisher’s Pond. 
do.” 

“T never will tell, honest, Maria,’ 

“You'd better not.” 

“ Hope to die if I do.” 

“You will die if you do,” said Maria, “ for I’ll leave a note say- 
ing you pushed me into the pond, and it will be true, too. Oh, 
Gladys Mann, it’s awful what you’ve done!” 

“1 didn’t mean no harm,” said Gladys. 

“ And there’s a train, too.” 

“Father said there wasn’t.” 

“ Your father!” 


* You’re 


That’s what I'll 


said Gladys. 


“TI know it. There ain’t never tellin’ when father lies,” said 
Gladys. ‘“ But T’ll never tell, Maria, not as long as I live.” 

“If you do, I'll drown myself,” said Maria. 

Then the two sat quietly until the train was called out, when 
they went through the gate, Maria showing her tickets for her- 
self and Gladys. Wollaston had purchased his own and returned 
Maria’s. He kept behind the two girls as if he did not belong to 
their party at all. On the train he rode in the smoking-car. 

The car was quite full at first, but the passengers got off at the 
way stations. Wollaston had not paid the slightest attention to 
the passengers. He sat huddled up in a heap, staring out with 


‘blank eyes, all his consciousness fixed upon his own affairs. He 


felt as if he had made an awful leap from boyhood to manhood in 
a minute. He was full of indignation, of horror, of shame. He 
was conscious of wishing that there were no girls in the world. 
After they had passed the last station before reaching Edgham he 
looked wearily away from the window, and recognized stupidly 
Maria’s father in a seat in the forward part of the car. Harry was 
sitting as dejectedly hunched upon himself as was the boy. Wol- 
laston recognized the fact that he could not have found little 
Evelyn, and realized wickedly and furiously that he did not care, 
that a much more dreadful complication kad come into his own 
life. He turned again to the window. Maria, in the car behind 
the smoker, sat beside Gladys, and looked out of the window very 
much as Wollaston was doing. She also was conscious of an ex- 
ceeding horror and terror and a vague shame. It was, to Maria, as 
if she had fallen through the fairy cobweb of romance and struck 
upon the hard ground of reality with such force that her very 
soul was bleeding. Wollaston, in the smoker, wished no more 
devoutly that there were no girls in the world than Maria wished 
there were no boys. Her emotions had been, as it were, thrust 
back down her own throat, and she was choked and sickened with 
them. She would not look at nor speak to Gladys. Once when 
Gladys addressed a remark to her, Maria thrust out an indignant 
shoulder toward her. 

When they reached Edgham, Maria and Gladys got off the train, 
Wollaston Lee also got off, and Harry Edgham, and from a rear 
ear a stout woman, yanking rather than leading by the hand a 
little girl with a fluff of yellow hair. The child was staggering 
with sleep. The stout woman carried on her other arm a large 

(Continued on page 967.) 
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De Witte 


POLITICALLY speaking, in 1903 Witte was 
dead. From holding all the economic and 
political life of Russia in the hollow of his 


hand he had dwindled to insignificance; he, 


was the honorary president of the Commit- 
tce of Ministers. ‘Then came war; there 
was talk of reform. “ De Witte’s report on 
the agrarian system and the condition of 
the moujiks” brought him forward, and 
again he took his place among statesmen. 
The conference of Portsmouth opened; 
Witte was permitted to negotiate peace, 
and he scored his diplomatic triumph in 
Japan: he was made a count, and the Czar 
gave the business of the country into his 
hands. He did his best to manipulate the 
autocratic policy so as to give it a radical 
aspect, but his report to the Emperor (on 
the liberalism of reforms) precipitated the 
revolutionary movement in Moscow and 
Petersburg. That error was the millstone 
round the neck of his policy, and from the 
hour when his report was made publie his 
doom was sealed. To add to his evils, events 
forced him to a daily increase in the severity 
of his repressive measures; his severity 
increased the hatred of the people. The 
politicians who had clung to him when 
he was a success slunk away from him, and 
he was seen by the world, alone, awaiting 
his fate, a political derelict at the merey 
of the tides. From that lugubrious posi- 
tion he drifted into financial. negotiations. 
Later there was talk—with or without rea- 
son-—of rivalry between him and Dournovo, 
Minister of State. Dournovo’s weakness lay 
in his self-assertion: he was emphatie, and 
he had a good deal to say—a good deal 
more than a diplomat ought to say. He 
was relieved of office, and his cabinet fol- 
lowed him. Meanwhile, in Austria, the 
Gautsch ministry retired because it could 
not do anything in the matter that had 
been the only excuse for its constitution— 
electoral reform. 

It had been formed for the purpose of 
substituting universal, free, secret, direct 
vote for one of the narrowest, most cramped 
and complicated systems in modern Europe. 
From the vear 1896 the Austrian electoral 
system had been gaining unenviable dis- 
tinction by its vote by wards; the political 
result of that vote was that certain depu- 
ties represented, or could represent, 40,000 
electors, while certain other deputies rep- 
resented, or could represent, six or perhaps 
five. 

Baron Gautsch made efforts to suppress 
that paradoxical arrangement, but he was 
met by all sorts of difficulties; Slavs, Ger- 
mans, and Tcheks were against him. He 
failed in his attempt, and, having failed, 
resigned. 





Interesting Fluctuations in 
Our Trade 


ANALYSES of the foreign commerce of the 
United States, recently presented by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
through its Bureau of Statistics, have in- 
cluded discussions of trade relations with 
each of the principal countries, and an 
analysis of these analyses presents some 
interesting general facts about our trade 
relations with each of the great divisions 
of the world, whether geographic or cli- 
matic. This final analysis shows that in 
the fiscal year 1905, 48.4 per cent. of the 
imports into the United States was drawn 
from Europe, 20.3 per cent. from North 
America, 13.5 per cent. from South America, 
14.5 per cent. from Asia, 2.3 per cent. from 
Oceania, and 1 per cent. from Africa. Of 
the exports from the United States in the 
same year, 67.2 per cent. went to Europe. 
17.2 per cent. to North America, 3.8 per 
cent. “e South America, 8.5 per cent. to 
Asia, 2.2 per cent. to Oceania, and 1.2 per 
cent. to Africa. 

A comparison with the figures of earlier 
years shows a gradual decline in the share 
of our imports supplied by Europe and in 
the share which Europe takes of our ex- 
ports. In 1853 Europe supplied 71 per cent. 
of our total imports, the share ranging 
downward to 48 per cent. in 1905; of the 
exports, the share taken by Europe ranges 
downward from 84 per cent. in 1881 to 67 
per cent. in 1905. This reduction in the 
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percentage which Europe holds in the trade 
of the United States is largely due to the 
enlargement of our trade with the Orient. 
The imports from Asia, which formed but 
7 per cent. of the total in 1870 and 8y, 
per cent. in 1890, formed 141%, per cent. in 
1905; and the exports to Asia, which 
amounted to but 2 per cent. of the total 
in 1870 and 21% per cent. in 1890, were 
8Y4, per cent. in 1905, 





At Home 

ANDREW CARNEGIE enjoys. telling how, 
until a comparatively recent date, the old- 
time Scotch prejudices were retained by the 
hard-headed professors at the University in 
Aberdeen. 

There was a certain Professor Cameron, 
who had a weakness for the refinements and 
minor graces of life; so, just after “at 
home” cards became fashionable, one of the 
driest specimens of “the old professional 
régime was the recipient of a missive from 
Cameron which read as follows: 

‘Professor and Mrs. Cameron present 
their compliments to Professor Pirie, and 
hope that he is well. Professor and Mrs. 
Cameron will be at home on Thursday 
evening, the 12th instant, at 7.30 o'clock.” 

The crusty old chap to whom this note 
was addressed replied in this wise: 

‘Professor Pirie returns the compliments 
of Professor and Mrs. Cameron, and begs to 
inform them that he is very well. Professor 
Pirie is glad to learn that Professor and 
Mrs. Cameron will be at home on Thursday 
evening, the 12th instant, at 7.30 o'clock. 
Professor Pirie will also be at home.” 


Well, W Well! 


Trmorny Wooprvurr tells of a family in 
Dutchess County who recently took into 
their employ a_ rosy-cheeked Irish maid-of- 
all-work, whose blunders afford them amuse- 
ment to compensate for any trouble she may 
entail. 

One day the owner of the place stated in 
the girl’s hearing that he intended to have 
a wood-house built on a piece of ground 
which at that time enclosed a well. 

“Shure, sor,” said the inquiring Mar- 
garet, “ will you be movin’ the well to a more 
convanient spot whin the wood-house is 
builded?” 

As a smile crossed the face of her em- 
ployer, Margaret at once perceived she had 
made a mistake of some sort. 

“Tt’s a fool I am, shure,” she added, 
hastily, bound to retrieve herself, * 
whin the well was moved ivery drop of 
wather would run out of it!” 


of coorse 


On the Other Foot 

THERE is an enterprising dealer in men’s 
shoes in Boston who, at one time, was ac- 
customed to display sticking out of each 
pair of shoes in his windows three new 
one-dollar bills. The accompanying an- 
nouncement used to read something like 
this: “ Three of a kind beat two pair.” 

On one occasion a bright young man 
undertook to get the better of the dealer. 
Entering the store, he said to the pro- 
prietor, “You sell shoes according to the 
rules of poker, T see.” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“T wear size nine,’ said the bright 
young man; “wrap me up two pairs of 
them.” 

When he had received the shoes he tend- 
dered in payment therefor $3. 

“Pardon me,” said the proprietor, “ but 
those shoes come to $6.” 

“Not according to Hoyle,” said the 
bright young man, with a triumphant grin, 
“three of a kind beat two pair.” 

“Very true,’ responded the suave pro- 
prietor, “but they don’t beat four nines. 
Six dollars, please.” 





A New Kind of Locomotive 

Very successful experiments have recently 
been made in Bohemia with a new type of 
locomotive, known as the overheated steam 
system. By this system, the steam, after 
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and before entering 


passing from the boiler, 
the evlinder, passes through a series of pipes 
directly exposed to the combustion gases, 
and this heat transforms the particles of 
water contained in the original steam into 
steam also, thus adding considerably to the 


force which is finally admitted to the 
cylinder. 

There appears to be a considerable redue- 
tion in the consumption of both fuel and 
water attained by the use of this system, 
and, in the opinion of local railway ex- 
perts, great improvements in the service will 
be made. At a recent trial of this style of 
locomotive, a speed of 68.35 miles per hour 
Was attained. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


-- * 


Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just 
cleanses, 


how it 
softens 


and freshens the 


delicate skin-fabric, 


takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 
‘‘T Believe in 
The Use of Beer’’ 


Rev. A. W. Stein. 


| Distinguished Divine Pleads for Popu- 
lar Beverage in the Home. 


From staid old Fitchburg, Mass., comes the voice 
of a rector pleading for the sane use of wine and beer 
The Rev. Alexis Ww. Stein, rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church of that city, and formerly assistant to the 
Rev. Dr. Rainsford at St. George’s Church, New 
York, and, previously, rector of Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, believes in facing conditions as they 
exist. ‘‘I am one of those,’ he says, ‘who believe 
in the use of wine and beer. The surest cure for the 
misuse of them is the proper use of them. The man 
who drinks beer in his home with his family and 
children about him will get no harm himself nor do 
any harm to any one else because he drinks. The 
man who spends an hour with a group of friends, 


| among whom are women he re spects, over one or 


two glasses of beer or light wine, as do some Euro- 
pean people, will get no hi irm fromit. The beer gar- 
dens of Germany are positive forces for good in the 
social life of that country.” 

That is the reverend gentleman’s tolerant and 
rational attitude on the question, and had he gone 
further and examined into the merits of the various 


| beers he would have agreed with some of our most 
| eminent physicians that Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer is 


the best means to temperance because of its small 
percentage of alcohol and its great food value. He 
would also have recommended Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer, as do the doctors, “‘in preference to all other 
beers because it is the absolutely clean beer — the 
beer that is absolutely pure, never touched by human 
hands and never in contact with any air except 
sterilized and filtered air from the time it is brewed 
till it is poured into your glass. That is what one 
well-known doctor said of it. 

Other doctors say Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer is the 


cleanest, purest, most wholesome beer brewed, and 


our readers will agree with us that the doctors ought 
to know. 



























































Towing the old 1200-ton Drairbridge down the Harlem 
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The new double-deckcd Bridge on its Way to take the Place of the old One over the Harlem Ship-Canal 


A TRANSFER OF BRIDGES ; 


On June 14 the old stecl drawbridge which has long spanned the Harlem Ship-Canal was moved down the river to a.new loca- 
tion at 207th Street. This feat was accomplished by allowing the bridge to be lifted by the rising of the tide until its 
weight was borne by four scows, when it was towed down the river by a ficet of tug-boats. It was put in place without mis- 
hap. A few days later a new double-decked drawbridge was moved from 215th Street, by a similar process, to take the place 
of the old bridge. The new structure will be operated by electricity—an interesting innovation in drawbridge manipulation 
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An Excursion in “ Esperanto” 
(Continued from page 948.) 


as in Kemio (Chemistry). Another unpro- 
nounceable combination for us is kv, as in 
kvar (four) and kvin (five); I propose for 
these to return to the Latin forms quar, 
quin, appending a note that the w here is 
not a vowel, but part of a complex con- 
sonant. There is a useless supersign over u 
when it is part of the diphthong au, which 
useless superstructure may be profitably 
dropped. The only other combination 
which jars with our Franco-English laws of 
euphony is the supersigned s followed by a 
consonant, as in the word which we are 
asked to pronounce as shtal (steel). I 
would use simple s without the A for this, 
giving stal, and similarly wherever this 
combination appears. 

I would recommend the immediate adop- 
tion of amendments of this character. 
Though they may during a time present a 


“new idiom of Esperanto, yet this will be of 


no real inconvenience even in the transition 
from the Polish to the Western form.  Fol- 
lowing on this it would be desirable to have 
parts of the New ‘Testament done into 
Esperanto, always beginning with the 
Gospel of John, and for our Young Men’s 
Associations to start correspondence with 
other associations in Japan, India, Sweden, 
ete. 

By way of illustrating the’ reformed 
Esperanto orthography I beg to submit the 
Lord’s Prayer, done with the changes recom- 
mended above: 


“Patro nia, kiu estas en la_ chielo, 
sancta estu Via nomo, venu rejeco Via, estu 
volo Via, kiel en la chielo, tiel ankau sur la 
tero. Panon nian chiutagan donu al ni 
hodiau, kay pardonu al ni shuldoyn niayn, 
kiel ni ankau pardonas al niay shuldantoy ; 
ne konduku nin en tenton; sed liberigu nin 
de la malvera; char Via estas la regado, la 
forto, kay la gloro, eterne. Amen.” 





To Professor Lounsbury 


My dear Professor, though it wrack my ear 

Those raucous split infinitives to hear, 

Though it doth sorely tax my troubled brain 

An object with a passive to explain, 

Though how things are that only are to be 

Nonpluses, puzzles, plagues, and pesters me. 

T’ll hold my nose and swallow all the kit, 

infinitives to spindling splinters split, 

My is to be’s to is’s straightway alter, 

And bind my objects with a passive halter,— 

In shert, unloose my tongue from Grammar’s 
bit 

And curse all rules grammarians ever writ, 

If only, only, you will just agree 

To stop accusing me of pedantry. 

—GRAMMATICUS. 





The Navy’s Marksmanship 


“Tne criterion of target practice is the 
actual number of hits per minute,” says 
Secretary-of-the-Navy Bonaparte. “ Many 
ships now average between 75 and 90 per 
cent. of hits with all their main-battery 
guns, whereas in former days the percent- 
age was rarely over 40, even though firing 
slowly at a target more than seven times 
as large as the present one. Then the 
target was 100 feet long and 25 feet high: 
to-day it is 21 feet long and 12 feet high. 
This increase in hitting ability is due to 
the assiduous training in the target prac- 
tices which have been carried out under the 
new system adopted and also to improve- 
ment in ordnance. Going back to 1898, 
when the navy was using black powder and 
when sights and other parts of the equip- 
ment were poorly developed, our firing was 
both slow and inaccurate. At that time it 
‘was considered satisfactory if a 12-inch 
gun fired one shot in five minutes. But with 
each subsequent improvement in ordnance 
the rapidity was somewhat: increased, and 
by carrying out systematic target ptactice 
the present striking efficiency has been at- 
tained. .For example, the heavy turret 
guns that were but a few years ago allowed 
five minutes in which to fire a shot, have 
recently fired three shots and made three 
hits in one minute,” 
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Lea&Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


For broiled chops, 
steaks, cutlets, etc., 
no seasoning is re- 
uired, save butter 
and Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce. Add to the 
gravy one or two 
tablespoonsful of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
before pouring it 
over the meat. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 








For All Ages 


} 





5ih—“ And then the justice full of wise saws.” 





Horlick’s Malted Milk is used in thousands of 
homes as an invigorating and healthful table drink. 
More wholesome than tea, coffee or cocoa. An ideal 
nutrient for the infant, the growing child and the 
aged. A refreshing and nutritious luncheon for 
every member of the family. Prepared by simply 
stirring in water. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, with the extract 
of choice malted cereals, elaborated to powder form. 

Also in Lunch Tablet form, chocolate flavor, A_ healthful 
confection for children, and a palatable quick lunch for pro 
fessional and business men. At all druggists. 

Sample, vest-pocket lunch case, also booklet, giving 
valuable recipes, sent free if mentioned. 












ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 

Montreal, 
Canada. 


London, 


: England. 




















American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc, 

For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 











Round and Square Decorated Boxes 


: ONE AND TWO POUND SIZES 
In Fancy Metallic Moire Papers, 
Japanese Pictures,and alarge Variety 
of Flower Designs,including the 
Representative Flower of each Month 
ALSO 
Copyrighted drawings in colors by 
A BWenzel keller. Harrison Fisher, FMSpiegle &CElsacke 
NO ADVERTISEMENT ON COVERS. 


NO PRESENT MORE SUITABLE FOR ANY OCCASION 
ONELDSize,ROUNDorSqUARE riciatinGncases 9f 20 
‘Two LbSize.RounDorSqARE NinedsrinedChodtes $200 

ANY OF THE 80 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 
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a and by Authorized Sales Agents everywhere. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 
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but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 


ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
| which has caused American diplomacy to 
| be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 
| With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


ELEMENTS or 
NAVIGATION 


By W. J. HENDERSON 








It is a very clear and concise state- 
ment of essential facts concerning 
the handling of a ship at sea, and 
furnishes information indispensable 
to every one connected with the 
navigation of a vessel.—Army and 
Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
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Lieutenant Vanderbiit 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, First Lieutenant of Company D, of the Twelfth, off Duty 


IN CAMP WITH THE TWELFTH NEW YORK AT PEEKSKILL 


The fourth week of the New York State encampment at Peekskill was preempted by the Twelfth Regiment, and on June 23 
the G51 officers and men of the Twetfth, under command of Colonel George R. Dyer, relieved the Twenty-third and Sixty- 
ninth regiments, The Twelfth remained in camp for a week, and during its stay was reviewed by Governor Higgins 
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By the Light of the Soul 


(Continued from page 962.) 


wax doll whose face smiled inanely over 
her shoulder. Suddenly there was a rush 
and cry, and Maria had the little girl in 
her arms. She was kneeling beside ‘her on 
the dusty platform, regardless of her new 
suit. 

“Sister! Sister!” screamed the child. 

“Sister’s own little darling!” said 
Maria; then she began to sob wildly. 

“Tt’s her little sister. Where did you 
get her?” Gladys asked, severely, of the 


stout woman, who steod holding the large 
doll and glowering, while Harry Edgham 


Then there was another 


came hurrying up. 
and she was in her 


scream from the baby, 
father’s arms. There were few at the 
station at that hour, but a small crowd 
gathered around. On the outskirts was 
Wollaston Lee, looking on with his sulky 
desperate face. 

The stout woman grasped Harry vehe- 
mently by the arm. Look at here,” said 
she. “TI want to know, an’ IT ain’t got no 
time to fool round, for IT want to take the 
next train back, is that your young one? 
Speak up quick.” 

Harry, hugging the child to his breast, 
looked at the stout woman. “ Yes,” he re- 
plied, “she is mine, and I have been look- 
ing for her all day. Where— Did. you—” 

* No, I didn’t,” said the stout woman, 
emphatically. “She did. TI don’t never 
meddle with other folks’ children. T ain’t 
never been married, and T ain’t never want- 
ed to be. And I ain’t never cared nothin’ 
about children; always thought they was 
more bother than they were worth. And 
when I changed cars here this mornin’ on 
my way from Lawsons, where I’ve been to 
visit my’ married sister, this young one 
tagged me on to the train, and nothin’ 
I coula say made anybody believe she wa’n’t 


mine. I call it insultin’. There I was 
goin’ up to Tarrytown to-day, to see my 
aunt “Liza. She’s real feeble, and they sent 


for me, and there I was with 
one. T had a cousin in New York, and T 
took her to her house, and she didn’t know 
any better what to do than T did. We wait- 
ed till her husband got home. He runs a 
tug down the harbor, and he said take her 
to the police station, and mebbe I'd _ find 
out somebody had been tryin’ to find her. 
So my cousin’s husband and me went to 
the station—and he was so tuckered out. 
and mad at the whole performance. that I 
could hear him growlin’ cuss words under 
his breath the whole way—we took her and 
this great doll down to the station, and we 
found out there who she was most likely, 
and who she belonged to. And my cousin’s 
husband said I'd got to take her out here. 
He looked it up and found out T could git 
back to New York to-night He said he 
wouldn’t come nohow. T[ don’t call the 
young one very bright. Couldn’t tell where 
she lived, nor what her father’s name was. 
Jest said it was papa, and her name was 
peshious or some such tomfoolery. T advise 
you to tag her if she is in the habit of 
runnin’ away. Here T ought to have been 


this young 


up in Tarrytown, and I’ve been foolin’ 
round in New York all day with your 
young one and this big doll.” With that 


the stout woman thrust the doll at Maria. 
“ Here, take this thing,’ said she. “I’ve 
had enough of it! There ain’t any sense 
in lettin’ a child of her size lug round a 
doll as big as she is, anyhow.” 

“T cannot be grateful enough for your 
care—” began Harry, but the woman stopped 
him. 

“T suppose you'll be willin’ to pay my 
fare back to New York? That’s all IT want,” 
siid she. “T don’t want no thanks. T ain't 
no use for children, but T ain’t a heathen.” 

“Tl be glad to give you a great deal 
more than vour fare to New York,” Harry 
said, in a broken voice. Evelyn was al- 
ready fast asleep on his shoulder. 

“T don’t want nothin’ else, except five 
cents for my car fare. T can get a trans- 
fer, and it won’t be more’n that,” said the 
bn “Yve got enough to git along 
with 

Wollaston Lee had gone home when the 
others descended the stairs and crossed to 
the other track. When Harry, with Evelyn 
in his arms, her limp little legs dangling, 
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The first step toward a proper understanding of the sanitation 
of the home is to get the book on ‘‘ Household Health.”’ It is sent 
free on application. It explains the perfect principle of the wonderful 
SY-CLO Closet and shows why it is the safe closet. It tells how to 
detect the unsanitary closet—how to protect the health of the home. 


The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action. A copious 
flush of water from above starts an irresistible syphonic action from 
below The downward rush of the water through the pipes creates 
a vacuum—a powertul pump-like pul/ which instantly empties the 
bowl of all its contents instead of merely diluting as does the ordi- 
nary closet. 


Being formed of a single piece of solid white china, the SY-CLO 
Closet is without crack, joint or seam for the lodgment of impurity. 
Nothing can adhere or be absorbed. 


By an unusually deep water seal between the closet bowl and 
the sewer connection making the escape of sewer gas into the home 
impossible, the SY-CLO Closet gives adequate health protection 
against the dangers from without 

SY-CLO Closets are heavily 
strength. With ordinary care, they 
perpetual safeguard of health. 

SY-CLO stamped on a closet, no matter what other mark is 
on it, signifies that it is constructed of the best material, with the 
aid of the best engineering skill, under the direction of the Potteries 
Selling Co., and that eighteen of the leading potteries of the United 
States have agreed to mantain its standard of excellence. 


constructed and have unusual 
will outlast the building,—a 


If your home contains a closet of imperfect construction, im- 
proper material, or one subject to rust, corrosion, or under surface 


discoloration such as porcelain enameled iron, you may be unknow- 
ingly exposed to a dangerous source of disease’ If you have such a 
closet, self-defence demands that you replace it with the closet bear- 
ing the trade-mark name of SY-CLO, the seal of safety, the safe- 
guard of health. 


A book on ‘‘ Household Health” mailed free if 
name of your plumber. 


vou mention the 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as 


SY-CLO Closets 
POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
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Letters 
of 
Credit. 


BANKERS, NO. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


of Credit. 


International Cheques. 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 WALL STREET. 


Collections made. 
Cer- 





and Liquor Habit cured i = 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Wr 
at eas L. STEP HE NS co. 


Dept. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


® NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Capital 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
Cuarces H. ALLEN, 


| GgorGE F. Baker, 


| 


Epwarp J. Berwinp, 


| Paut D. Cravatu, 


| 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


Levi P. Morton, 


Tuomas F. Ryan, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


| THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


$2,000,000 
$7,000,000 


i] 
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OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President " 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 
James B. Duxe, A. D. JurLiiarD, SAMUEL Raga, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, JoserH Larocquz, WintHrop RuTHERFURD, 
DanrigEL GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, Jacos H. Scuirr, 
James N. JaArviz, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Water S. JOHNSTON, W. G. OAKMAN, Harry Payne WuiTNey. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvie, 
Paut D. CravaTtu, Jacos H. ScuiFr, 
G. G. Haven, Harry Payne Wuitney. 
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Make the best cocktail. A delightful 

' aromatic for all wine,spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 

of sherry or eweetened water a/ter 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 

BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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A Cheerful View 


of 


A Serious Situation 


Situation I. 


Crippled by bone tuberculosis, strapped to a board 
night and day. 

Joe smiles because he is being wonderfully cured at 
Sea Breeze, by the outdoor salt air treatment, the first 
American temporary hospital for such cases. 


Situation II. 


4,500 such children in New York, 60,000 in the 
United States, only g4 at Sea Breeze. Five-year-old 
Max speaks for all, ‘*I don’t want to get dead and be an 
angel, I want to play first.” 

Joe smiles again because the large permanent hospital 
is already planned, to save many more from a life of 
pain and uselessiess. 


Situation III. 


Of the $250,000 needed for this hospital $35,000 
remains to be raised at once, or the sums already 
pledged may be lost. 

Joe’s smile is a hurry call to you for a part of this 
$35,000. The money can’t wait, Joe can’t wait, the 
crippled children tortured in the tenements can’t wait. 


Situation IV. 


Sea Breeze is also the place where the Association is 
trying to provide Fresh Air for 20,000 others, many of 
whom are sick or at the breaking point, with no -escape 
from dark, foul tenements and stifling strcets. 

Buy happiness for them, with strength and new 
courage, by sending to Sea Breeze for a weck 


Some overworked mother with four children, $10.00 
A teething baby and ‘little mother” of ten, 5.00 
An underfed shop girl earning $3.00 per week, 2.50 
An aged woman fighting for self-support, 2.50 
A day party of 400, for one glorious day, 100.00 


Leave happiness behind, it willcatch up. Send 2 cents 


‘for Happiness Calendar. 


Hurry check or pledge to R. S. Minturn, Treasurer, 
Room 218, No. 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor 


R. Fulton Cutting, Pres. 
1843-1906 











TWO BOOKS BY GEORGE ADE — 


(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL.) 


THE GIRL 


PROPOSITION 


A Bunch of He-and-She Fables 


PEOPLE 


GEORGE ADE’S LATEST 


YOU KNOW 


George Ade’s fables are read the worid 
over. The present volume is, as its title 
indicates, a series of extraordinarily clever 
sketches on a theme that is very dear to 
the author’s heart, and which is vastiy in- 
teresting to most people. 


The Girl Proposition is packed with sense 
and wit and entertainment, all in the 
inimitable Ade vein. Profusely illustrated 
by Holme and McCutcheon. $1.00, 





No living writer could duplicate the work 
done here by this keen and humorous 
observer of American life. Among the 
twenty-six ‘‘ people you know” are The 
Patient Toiler, The True Friend, the Self- 
Made Hezekiah, The Married Couple, The 
Samaritan, The Work Horse, and The Two 
Young People. 

















Over fifty quaint illustrations by Mc- | 


Cutcheon and others. $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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and Maria and Gladys, were on their way 
home, the question which he in his confu- 
sion had not thought to put before, came. 

“Why, Maria, where did you come from?” 
he asked. 

“From New 
meekly. 

“Her and me have went up to her ma- 
in-law’s cousin’s on Forty-ninth Street to 
find the kid,” Gladys cut in, glibly. “ But 
her cousin had moved.” 

Harry stared at them. “ Why, how hap- 
pened you to do such a thing?” he asked. 

“I couldn’t wait home and not do any- 
thing,” Maria sobbed, nervously. 

“Her ma-in-law’s cousin had moved,” 
said Gladys. 

“T had been there before,’ sobbed Maria. 
She felt for her father’s hand, and grasped 
it with a meaning of trust and fear which 
he did not understand. 

Her strength was almost gone. She could 
hardly stagger up the steps of the house 
with her father, he bearing his recovered 
child, she bearing her secret. 

(To be Continued.) 


York,” replied Maria, 





How to Keep Good Lawns 


One of the public grounds officials at 
Washington in speaking of the beautiful 
sward to be found in some of the parks at 
the capital said: 

“Of course, the majority of citizens could 
not afford the time and expense necessary to 
make such lawns, as, for instance, those 
about the White House, but there is no 
reason why any one should not have a good 
lawn. Simply apply in the early spring a 
liberal sprinkle of good commercial fertilizer. 
Manure brings weeds, and though there are 
bound to be some, anyway, you will have 
fewer if you use the commercial fertilizer. 
A few weeds will not hurt the appearance of 
the lawn if the mower is run over it with 
sufficient frequency. This should be done, 
when the grass is growing well, about three 
times a week. Use a good mower, keep it 
well oiled, and it will be a pleasure to use 
it. Have the blades set high enough to leave 
from 114% to 2 inches of grass height. If you 
mow the lawn as often as suggested, do not 
rake up the clipped grass, but let it remain, 
as it will settle among the growing stalks 
and form mulch, which will help to fertilize 
the soil. 

“The only way to get weeds out, if you 
are determined to do it, is to take them out 
by the roots, one by one. If the weeds are 
plantain, you need. not take the trouble, 
they are there to stay.” 





The World’s Letter-writing - 


“From the amount or nature of a coun- 
try’s correspondence,’ says Postmaster- 
General Cortelyou, “ one cannot estimate its 
commercial activity or development along 
other lines. 

“In the order of their importance of the 
number of letters and postal-cards passing 
through the post-oflices for 1905,” continued 
Mr. Cortelyou, “Great Britain rates first, 
and the United States, New Zealand, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Denmark, Austria, Argen- 
tina, Luxembourg, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, France, and Norway in the order 
given, 

“Tt is evident that the development of in- 
struction cannot be seen from the greatest 
correspondence, for countries having com- 
pulsory education, such as France, Denmark, 
and Norway, hold a mediocre place, while 
other countries noted for the percentage of 
illiteracy are well in the front. It is singu- 
lar to note that the citizens of Austria and 
Denmark write more letters than do those 
of France. Belgium ranks eleventh among 
the above. A commercial status or other 
development does not figure, or both France 
and Belgium would hold a better position. 
It is a fact that those of Anglo-Saxon blood 
correspond more frequently than those of 
the Latin races. Temperament might also 
figure,’ concluded the Postmaster-Genera], 
“for it is said on the Continent that an 
Englishman will write to a friend fifteen 
minutes away from his home, but that a 
Frenchman will walk that far and communi- 
cate what he has to say verbally.” 
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Human Power of Resistance 


THE tragedy of those fourteen miners of 
Courriéres who for nearly three weeks were 
living in the depth of the mine, feeding on 
decayed carcasses, bark, ete., is still agitated 
in mining circles, as it again demonstrated 
the extraordinary power of resistance of 
human nature, and shows abandoning the 
efforts for the rescue of people enclosed in 
a collapsed mine after three or four days 
to be utterly, perhaps criminally, wrong. 
The Journal, of Paris, tells that in the year 
1552, during the siege of Metz, the soldiers 
of the Duke of Guise, for lack of other 
food, prepared soups from boots and leather 
belts. 

The inhabitants of Paris once lived un- 
der Henry IV., during a_ siege, on still 
more repugnant meals. All grass which 
could be found, even that growing between 
the stones of the pavement, was cooked into 
soups. In a_ field-oven erected especially 
for this purpose “delicious” pastries of 
ground bones were made up during a period 
of three weeks, and the necessary bones 
were obtained from a_ near-by cemetery. 
While Genoa was being besieged in 1799, 
people there lived for months on carrion 
of every description. Bread was made of 
linseed, cocoa, and gum, and in addition 
other meals were eaten which could scarcely 
be cooked, much less -be digested. 


Ate the Animals in the Zoo 

What occurred during the siege of 
Paris in 1871 is still in mind. People 
ate almost all the animals of the Zoological 
Garden. One of the butchers sold monkey 
and urchin meat, and canal rat as well as 
dog meat became “classical.” A baker’s 
family consumed during the siege their 
entire shop—i. e., all their goods—and an 
aged tradeswoman_ stayed in her base- 
ment for 143 days, living during all that 
time on nothing but cheese. The polar ex- 
plorers knew even worse meals. The pio- 
neers of the pole considered raw fish and 
polar-bear meat delicacies, and Nansen is 
authority for the statement that he and his 
men were exceedingly delighted when they 
succeeded in baking cakes with illumina- 
ting-oil. From tarred rigging of the ship 
and from the lichens which were found on 
the desolate rocks not infrequently the 
strangest soups were made. 


Twenty-four Days without Food 


In the year 1901 the well-digger Simon of 
Bonneval, near Chartres, was entombed by 
fallen sand and remained so for five days, 
having nothing to eat or to drink. In 
1897 some miners in Wales were rescued 
from an entirely flooded mine after ten days, 
still alive. The water had already risen 
to their chins. There are, however, still 
more remarkable cases. The London Phi- 
losophical Transactions told of a man who 
had staved in a cellar, covered by the débris 
of the building. twenty-four days without 
eating and drinking. Italy, too, presents 
an instance; it is reported by Somio, the 
physician of the King of Sardinia: In Pied- 
mont three women had been overtaken by 
an avalanche and had been living, when 
they were rescued on March 19, 1755, un- 
der the débris of a stable for thirty-seven 
days. The stable was covered by a layer 
of snow sixteen feet deep, but some joists 
of the building had resisted the snow bur- 
den, and beneath these joists the three 
women were cowering with the corpse of a 
two-year-old child that had died shortly 
after the fall of the avalanche. One of the 
women had had fifteen chestnuts, and the 
stable contained hay and a goat. The goat 
had not heen injured by the accident, 
and the women lived on her milk for three 
weeks. 

In Messina some men who had _ been 
interred by an earthquake were found liv- 
ing after twenty-three days. During this 
whole time they had had nothing to eat. 
The same thing happened to-two girls of 
sixteen and fourteen years of age, who like- 
wise were interred in consequence of an 
earthquake, and were brought to light, still 
alive, a fortnight after. Not long ago one 
would have deemed most of these cases ex- 
aggerated, but now, after the happenings 
of Courriéres, all are credible, or at least 
not improbable. 
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*Is he a full-blooded dog ?”’ 
**Oh, my, yes, lady—he’s a bloodhound.”’ 














Picturesque 
Sicily 


WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 








A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50. 





How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean cf the School cf Accountancy, 
New York Umiversity 
This book wiil be found of great help to every 
| housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 
manner a simple but comprehensive system 
of keeping the household accounts. No 


previous knowledge of book-keeping is 


required, There are sample pages showing 


exactly how the system is put to practical use. 
Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 


| HARPER = sore NEW YORK 
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Camp Lite i in the Woods 
By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and 
valuable information. 
Illustrated by the Author 


16M0, $1.00, 
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How to Get Strong 
—|And How to Stay So 





By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


lA valuable book, with practical, common-sense 
directions that can be followed by any one, 
| 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 
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| has added materially to this volume. 








bi sell you another bottle—that’s 
why every CLUB COCK- 
TAIL is perfect. Don’t confuse 
CLUB—the original bottled cock- 
tails with ordinary kinds. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are forthe 
connoisseur, mixed by measure 
from the finest liquor—then aged 


in wood. 
Just strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 
Seven varieties; each one 
delicious—of all good gro- 
cers and dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


Sole Props. 
——# tarttora New York London 





Player's Edition s Edition 


BEN. HUR 


By Gen. LEW. WALLACE 


An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been created 
by the long run of the play “ Ben-Hur.” 


With 48 Illustrations in Tint from Photographs of 
the Play. Printed from New Plates, with Borders and 
Headlines in Color. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, 

$2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Fly-Rodsand Fly-Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman” 





This is a new edition of a book which is already 
a standard on the subject of fishing with a rod. 
Mr. Weils is an experienced fisherman, and he 
The book 
goes into all necessary details, with drawings 
and diagrams of the manufacture and use of rods 
and fly-tackle and the making of flies. The book 
is the best authority on this subject in existence. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





| New Conceptions in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation — Eng- 
land’s foremost scientist, Lord Kelvin, 
wrote as follows concerning New Con- 
ceplions in Science: ‘It is ‘full of valu- 
able matter, treated in a very interesting 
manner. I am glad to have the book, 
and I see that I shall find it, not only 
interesting, but useful in many respects.” 
The London Academy says: ‘We have 
rarely read a scientific book we could more 
heartily commend.” 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Leaves New York 5.30 every afternoon via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
Arrives Chicago 4.00 next afternoon via LAKE SHORE. 
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ENWICK’S 
CAREER 


By 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


Author of ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,’’ ‘‘ The Marriage of William Ashe,’’ etc. 











RS. WARD’S new novel traces the 
varying fortunes of a poor artist 


a 





and his life-struggle for-success 
dark, impressive figure in ‘striking contrast 
with that gay, brilliant society where he seeks 


recognition for his work. 


The story gives play for a more human 
drama than any of Mrs. Ward’s earlier novels 
—more readably popular, more convincing, 


more intense. 


ee 


£Y. 
wick’s Career ® 








From “ Fen 


“It attains a height hitherto unreached by Mrs, Ward. She has poured into it her deepest 
thought, her ripest wisdom, and ‘ Fenwick’s Career’ stands to-day the noblest expression of her 
genius.” —Mew York Times. 


“The full and perfect flower of Mrs. Ward’s works.” —Detroit /ree Press. 
“Tt is the greatest of her novels.”—New York Evening Sun. 


*“Not since ‘David Grieve’ has-Mrs. Ward presented a study of life so human in its 
interests.’—Mew York World. 


“ More broadly sympathetic, more distinctive, and more passionate than any of her recent 


novels.”—S¢. Louzs Republic. 


Illustrated by Albert Sterner - - - - - - - Price $1.50 


TWO-VOLUME EDITION DE LUXE—Limiied to 498 numbered sets, with autograph of 
Mrs. Ward. IIlustrations by Sterner in photogravue on Japan paper. Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Tops, Specially Boxed - - - - - Price, net, $5.00 
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A 
GUIDE TO 
HEALTH 


in the sultry summer days when or- 














2) 


, dinary foods pall upon the palate 


y, and overtax the digestive powers. 


Y 


The Triple Triumph in food-making is 

| the shredded whole - wheat 
wafer. 

I. Steam-cooked. 

2. Drawn into porous shreds. 

3. Baked by electricity. 


contains all the strength-giving, muscle- 
making elements in the whole-wheat berry made 
digestible by cooking, shredding, and baking. 


If you like Shredded Wheat Biscuit for breakfast, you 
will like “sd “Tas a Toast for luncheon or for 





any meal as a substitute for white-flour bread. 


It is ten times more nourishing than white-flour bread or | 
white-flour crackers. An ideal food for flat-dwellers, light 
housekeepers, campers, for picnics, for excursions on land or on 


seas The best of all wafers for chafing-dish cookery. 


is served on nearly every ship that sails the 


seas—a convincing proof of its wholesomeness and digestibility. » 


Should be warmed in an oven to restore crispness, and eaten 


as a TOAST with butter, or with cheese or marmalades. 


CRISP —- TASTY —— NOURISHING 


Made by 
THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY (¢..ues"eere.a.cs), Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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